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The Wey GLX 


@ For our book of the month I recommend George Stewart's A Face to th Sky 
( Association Press $1.00.) It is a book of prayers tor all occasions and wil] 
be of great help in planning worship services 


@ The Wayrarer wishes to announce that, following the Riverdale NICC instruc 
tions to improve our magazine, W. Burnet Easton, Jr. (known to most of us as 
sill), has been appointed as a part-time editor For the past three vears Bil] 
Easton was national YMCA secretary in the Pacific Southwest and before that he 
was a congregational minister in Saxtons River, Vermont 


@ Further innovations are on the way One of these, beginning in this issue, is a 
department of Spot News of the Federation—a kind of not-in-the-headlines report 
from the world’s hot spots This news should prove invaluable to people who 


want to know what is happening behind the scenes While for obvious reasons 
some of it will have to be anonymous, the editors vouch for all information printed 


® One of the difficulties of a journal like ours in the present situation is the time lapse 

between writing and publication. Yesterday Mr. Chamberlain in Commons inti- 
mated guardedly that he would give consideration to a serious peace offer from 
Hitler. Today’s papers are full of the row that followed, especially Lloyd George's 
word to be cautious. The WAYFARER has no more idea than anybody else what 
this means $y the time you read this some sort of peace or armistice may have 
been declared, or the war may have moved into a new stage of frightfulness 


@ I would like, however, to note my own first reaction to today’s headlines. It was 
They must not let Hitler off so easily. The WaAyFrarerR regards himself as a 
Christian; he really believes in love and forgiveness and fervently desires peace 
in the world. Yet his first instinctive reaction was one of vindictive revenge. This 
of course is wrong. He should be overjoyed to have peace reéstablished and should 
be ready to forgive Hitler unto “seventy times seven.” Yet he cannot completely 
surpress a desire to wreak vengeance. I do not know what this proves, unless it 
be an indication of human sinfulness and that being Christian is not as easy as 
most Christians think it 1s. 


@ While on the subject of the war—it seems to be with us late and soon—I would 
like to underscore the opening address President Aydelotte of Swarthmore made 
to his students. The burden of this address was that America should support, when 
peace comes, the next attempt to organize “some kind of world government.” 
In part Dr Aydelotte said, “We helped to win the last war but by our default 
we helped lose the peace. . . . We should support that attempt [to organize a world 
government]. We should begin now to study the defects of the League of Nations 
and devise plans for another and stronger association, to take its place. To do 
less than that would be to give way to cynicism and despair, would be to fail in 
the greatest opportunity and greatest responsibility that has ever confronted this 
nation.” The WAYFARER thinks that here is a suggestion for at least some meet- 
ings of either Association or Church groups. Just as a man cannot live unto him- 
self alone neither can a nation. Litvinov although in the discard is still right— 
peace cannot be divided 


@ Whatever happens in Europe let us not forget that war still rages in China. We 
believe our Far Eastern Student Service Fund offers a peculiarly Christian way 
of helping there. How about getting started on it now? 


@ In October, David Burgess (Oberlin, °39), wrote an article /’m No Longer a 
Pacifist. This month James Alter (Yale, 40) replies in an article Why ] Am Still 
a Pacifist. These two statements (the second circulated in advance by mail) created 
quite a furore, the evidence of which is to be found on the correspondence page of 
this issue. You'd better read these letters 

@ Incidentally, the correspondence page believes in free speech and welcomes letters 

(not too long) on all kinds of subjects of interest to students, controversial and 

otherwise 


@ In these troubled times we are reminded again of Whittier’s great prayer: 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind 
Forgive our foolish ways; 

Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 

In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence praise 
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TORONTO «++ 


FULLY two years ago a group of students and others, 
meeting at Princeton, proposed a North American con- 
ference on Students and Our Christian World Mission. 
Each day since that time has underscored the impor- 
tance of this proposal. 


All plans for this consultative conference have been 
made. It will be held at Toronto University December 
27-January 1, this year. The chief work will be done 
in small seminar groups, and leaders from all parts of 
the world are coming to give data, share convictions 
and participate in the discussions. Truly, if such a con- 
ference had not been planned the present world situa- 
tion as it beats in upon every campus in Canada and 
the United States of America would make its imme- 
diate calling a necessity. 


NOVEMBER, 1939 


Attendance is limited to-five hundred students. There 
are more colleges in the United States alone than that 
number—so it is important for those who wish to be 
represented to make application at once through the 
regular regional or national offices of Christian associa- 
tions or the churches. 


PEACE IN OUR TIME « + + 


PROBABLY there is no aim we in the United States 
of America have more in common than this; and prob- 
ably none on which judgments differ more sharply 
about the way it is to be achieved. Not only do the 
3orahs and Roosevelts disagree, but the “peace forces” 
and the Christian Church as well. In the recent NICC* 
meeting, this anxiety about differences led to an earnest 
attempt so to clarify the issue that there could be at 
least a clear majority position as a basis for peace edu- 
cation and action. But by the time the vote was taken 
the NICC had come to see that no majority-minority 
vote could adequately express the mind of this Move- 
ment on peace. So the 33-32 straw-vote as finally re- 
corded may be taken simply as an indication that when 
it comes to choosing effective courses of peace action 
there is no unanimity of opinion. 


In this situation we might do any one of several 
things. We might go cynical and say that the Chris- 
tian forces, as always, are futile in the face of a real 
challenge. Or we might go political and try to organ- 
ize “our” group so we can be sure of a majority next 
year. Or we might say, “After all we are an educa- 
tional Movement; let’s not be concerned about action.” 


We, however, are strongly of the opinion we should 
do none of these things—alone. The most impressive 
fact about our peace position today is not that differ- 
ences divide us, but that there is a vastly enlarged area 
of agreement which unites us both in the Student Chris- 
tian Movement and in the Church. Elsewhere in this 
issue there is an analysis of statements of Christian 
councils with regard to war. These represent a tre- 
mendous advance since 1918. Let us not lose sight of 
that fact. The Christian forces have traveled the same 
road together much further than ever before. For ex- 
ample, the pronouncements of the Oxford Conference— 
on the sinfulness of war, on the necessity for world 


1 National Intercollegiate Christian Council, Riverdale, New York, Au- 
gust 31-September 5, 1939. We commend the full report for careful 
reading. 








community and international order, on the responsi- 
bility of imperialistic capitalism for international injus- 
tice as a basic cause of war—these suggest the broad- 
ening base of agreement against which all disagree- 
ments, important as they are, must be received. 


It would be tragic for us to be so diverted by our 


differences—or enamoured of them—that we would 
fail to register in these crucial days ahead the full im- 
pact of our potential influence for peace. Here are a 
few of the things which we believe our Movement can 
and should do this year, on every campus and in every 
region : 

1. Work for concern and intelligence in that great 
percentage of every student body which now is uncon- 
cerned and unintelligent about peace and the causes 
which make for war. 


2. Stand for Christian understanding, tolerance and 
cooperation with all those individuals and groups 
(Negro, Jew, Germans, Oriental, etc.) which are sub- 
ject to discrimination. 

3. Demonstrate and defend the principles of free- 
speech and enlightened democracy. 

4. Act sacrificially to participate in the suffering of 
others; help refugees; raise money for the Far Eastern 
Student Service Fund. 

5. Give far greater reality to your membership in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Observe the 
Day of Prayer (February 18, 1940). Put an item for 
the Federation’s support in your budget—and help the 
Federation to be the kind of Christian force it ought to 
be in the midst of conflict and with our help can be. 

6. Encourage and support all individuals and groups 
within the Movement who seek to live out their Chris- 
tian convictions whether these be absolute pacifist or 
otherwise. 

7. Pray—in words, attitudes and deeds—for the 
coming in power of Christ’s vision of a kingdom of 
brotherly men, acknowledging one Father. 

8. Recognize that the basic challenge of war is not 
to our peace program but to our Christian faith. There- 
fore our basic answer to the present situation cannot be 
found in any weighing of momentary expediencies but 
in a root examination of our fundamental religious con- 
victions. If Christ has said the valid word about God, 
the universe and man, it makes a deal of difference to 
us as we begin anew to work for peace in our time. 


a 
REFUGEES... 


FLIGHT from danger; search for a safe shelter; 
grim determination to begin life over again! The lot 
of the refugee is the same from age to age. True, those 
who early sought the open spaces of our western world 
battled primarily against the massive forces of unfa- 
miliar natural phenomena. 
era. 


The story is tragic in any 
But in our time it has become far more pathetic 
and the hazards more formidable. There are few open 
spaces where the grim struggle with nature may be car- 
ried on. Everywhere barriers rise against the fleeing 
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wanderer. Anxiety, acute in any flight, becomes 
chronic as door after door closes in ominous silence. 
Fatigue, strain and lowered resistance are prelude to 
deep disillusionment ; the sad receding tide of hope ang 
disintegration leads to despair. Modern interdepend. 
ence of peoples aggravates the refugee’s problems, 

It is a false fear that closes our doors! The argu- 
ment that unemployment will be increased, however 
plausible, simply is not true. The facts are available 
for all who will read.* Actually, refugees have reduced 
unemployment in this country. Every thoughtful per- 
son can help the refugee problem by clarifying this issye. 

Every sign indicates that the problem will assume 
new and unimagined proportions. Last year we sought 
to help Chinese students re-create their university life jn 
a far western province where they set up libraries and 
classrooms in caves. Spanish refugees are still jn 
France in large numbers, many wounded and otherwise 
incapacitated. Temporary camps in the small neutral 
countries of Europe are crowded with Jewish and non- 
Aryan folk needing funds and a destination. 
where voices are pleading for help. But the tide is 
probably only beginning. What of Poles crowding into 
Rumania? of other peoples yet to be dislocated if war 
continues? What of the spectacle of refugee hordes of 
children sent away from their homes by their own goy- 
ernment, possibly across an ocean to a foreign land? 
We do not know what proportions the problem will 
assume—the one thing certain is that it will not dis- 
appear. 


Every- 


Wisdom dictates a clear course: Continue assistance 
to refugees to whom channels of help have been opened. 
Help Chinese students through the Far Eastern Stu- 
dent Service Fund. Help friends and neighbors under- 
stand the plight and real problems of refugees. Sup- 
port new projécts of refugee distress which may be 
offered by Quaker, church, or other agencies carrying 
on relief work. Befriend the refugees who are trying 
to adjust themselves to our circumstances in your col- 
lege or community; their greatest need may be for 
understanding comradeship. 


th 
WHY A FIELD COUNCIL? ... 


The purpose of the 
is stated thus: 


acific Southwest Field Council 
(1) To associate in a conscious creative 
fellowship those students and faculty from the various 
schools and universities in our area who are searching 
for a spiritual understanding of the universe, a vital 
functioning faith in God, and a satisfying basis for liv- 
ing; (2) to stimulate students to seek to follow the way 
of Jesus; (3) to encourage membership and active par- 
ticipation in the Christian Church; and (4) to aid 
students, guided by the ethics and spirit of Jesus, to help 
build a social order in which justice and magnanimity 
prevail and in which all men possess adequate oppor- 
tunity to live the good life.” 
This we regard as a high goal, adequately stated. 


2 See Information Service, Federal Council of Churches 
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| BELIEVE .... 


WHAT | believe is based in part upon personal expe- 
rience, in part upon rational inferences from the facts 
of nature and history, in part upon the authority of the 
insights of others which have had a long testing. In- 
creasingly I am coming to stress the importance of his- 
tory as a testing ground for religious insights rather 
than the private experience of individuals and realize 
the danger of levelling down reality to what I may hap- 
pen to see for myself. But with that emphasis must go 
also an equal emphasis upon the importance of growth 
in one’s own vision. I reject the rationalism which does 
not allow for the fact that our fundamental assumptions 
are not chosen by reason and for the fact that the 
growth in vision which really determines the outcome 
of our thinking depends more upon moral preparation 
than upon logic. But I reject also those forms of the- 
ology which lift religious truth above all public testing 
and which stress the discontinuity between the truth 
given in revelation from that which is the common 
property of men of wisdom, conscience and faith. The 
Bible is normative for all Christian thinking because of 
its record of the central events on which Christianity is 
founded, because of its witness to the life and teachings 
of Jesus, and because of the truth of the teachings of 
the prophets and apostles. The Bible is not a fetter for 
our thought but a constant stimulus and at times a cor- 
rective for the one-sidedness of theology. 


I believe in God as the supreme object of devotion 
and as the creator upon whom we and all nature depend 
for existence. I believe that God is personal in the sense 
that he is conscious, intelligent, and purposive. I believe 
that God is a living God who has a will for the world 
and for human history, that he is active in creating and 
redeeming in the midst of the events of our public life 
and in the private lives of each of us. God is love both 
in the sense that he wills the highest good of his crea- 
tures and also in the sense that he is active in a special 
way wherever love is found. God is known to us most 
clearly in Christ as the center of a long historic process 
of preparation and fulfillment. Christ’s personality 
most perfectly reflects the love of God. His teaching 
points most adequately to the truth about God. The 
movement in history, which he fulfilled and to which he 
gave a fresh start, is the surest evidence of the activity 
of God in human life. 


NOVEMBER, 1939 
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JOHN ¢. BENNETT 


Sd 


I do not believe that all evil is to be attributed to 
God’s will. God is neither the omnipotent cause of 
every event nor one factor in a world to be understood 
ultimately in terms of a moral dualism. God is the 
creator whose activity is conditioned in quite definite 
ways known to us and probably in other ways unknown 
to us. The clearest case of this conditioning is the ex- 
istence of finite creatures who have varying degrees of 
freedom and who can resist the will of God. Much evil 
can be understood best as the result of freedom. Also, 
I believe that there is some degree of autonomy in the 
regularities of nature which are the condition of both 
good and evil from our human perspective. If it may 
be argued theoretically that these regularities of nature 
are not beyond the control of God and that therefore 
the most improbable miracles are possible, it can also be 
pointed out that God does not frequently interfere with 
the regularities of nature and that for all practical pur- 
poses this autonomy of nature is a reality which does 
condition the activity of God. Also, in history men reap 
what they sow; there is a rough process of divine judg- 
ment which God's care for the individual does not inter- 
rupt. The most that we can say is that in the midst of 
evil circumstances God can be known as redeemer, that 
faith and love can often transcend pain and oppression. 
But I cannot ignore the facts which 
make it appear that in many cases, 
physiological, psychological or social 
conditions are so overpowering that 
only the exceptional soul can rise 
above them. I believe that those 
who once maintained that God 
willed the destruction of a majority 
of the human race may have been 
right in not covering up the hard 
facts of human frustration and sin 
but that they were wrong in attribut- 
ing these facts to the arbitrary will 
of God. For. the more sensitive of 
the Calvinists this result of God's 
arbitrary will was a moral and 
theological surd which such words 
as “inscrutable” did not explain and 
so, for us, it is better to recognize a 
surd but at a different point—not 
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within God's will but in the relation which exists 
between God’s will and certain conditions which con- 
front it. I find it more natural to admit surds than to 
make the facts appear better than they are. But no such 
surds are merely to be accepted; they are a challenge 
to human responsibility for removing the evils that give 
rise to them. 


Man 


| believe in worship as man’s way of giving himself 
in devotion to God. Times of recognized worship are 
not to be separated in thought from the total orientation 
of life toward God as man’s “true end” but such times 
of recognized worship are necessary for the growth in 
us of such a general commitment of ourselves. Prayer 
is perhaps the best word for these occasions of recog- 
nized worship. Prayer is our deliberate approach to 
God. It is right that it should begin with the expression 
ot our needs and desires even when it is not to be re- 
garded as a method of satisfying those needs and de- 
sires. I believe that the most dependable results of 
prayer are within the life of the person who prays but 
that those results come not from a process of auto sug- 
gestion but from contact with God. Intercessory prayer 
is an inevitable aspect of both private and public prayer. 
Its results through the activity of those who pray and 
when it is known by those who are the object of con 
cern are within the range of our understanding. Fur- 
ther results are not to be denied but they are less de- 
pendable and the attempt to attain them must be kept 
under moral and religious scrutiny. Prayer here enters 
a region where the attempt to impose our own will by 
spiritual coercion may in a subtle way take the place of 
commitment to the will of God. 

| believe that it is difficult to exaggerate either the 
goodness or the sin of man, either the greatness or the 
tragedy of man. Man is a creature but in his reason 
and in his imagination he is made only a little lower 
than God. Moreover, man can embody in his own life 
the very purpose of God. He can reflect the very love 
of God. He is free to act according to his own purposes 
and ideals and there are occasions in his development 
during which his purposes and ideals may become high 
or low, when he has the kind of freedom which involves 
what is called “the power to the contrary” though this 
kind of freedom has never been clearly charted. Man's 
cooperation is needed for the fulfillment of God’s own 
purposes within the area of human life. He can be de- 
scribed as one made to be a coworker with God. 

But man is also both weak and sinful. He is a child 
of nature and often he fails to rise to the level of free- 
dom and he is a child of social circumstance. Often he 
rises above nature and above social circumstance only 
to become controlled by the sins of the spirit which are 
the most deadly sins. His own pride and positive ego- 
ism rather than his weakness become his enemies. I do 
not doubt but that there is an important area of human 
sin for which men are responsible and another impor- 
tant area of natural weakness and of positive egoism 
for which there is little responsibility, that both are 
mixed in the same persons and the same situations, that 
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men need salvation from both, and that the sense of 
human responsibility for evil is one of the most impor. 
tant points of contact of the soul with reality and om 
of man’s chief grounds for hope that he is not beyong 
God’s reach. 


I reject all dogmas of original sin which go beyong 
the facts and blind us to the good even in what is calleg 
the “natural man.” I take my stand with all the Chris. 
tians who have contended that there are differences oj 
degree among men, in their sin, their weakness, their 
goodness, their salvation. But I am impressed by the 
fact that there are deep and universal handicaps in hy. 
man life and that we have every reason to believe tha 
these deep and universal handicaps will be permanen 
even though we may have periods of greater or less 
success in counteracting their most deadly social conse. 
quences. I believe that the doctrine of original sin has 
permanent value as a reminder of the necessity for 
spiritual humility. Especially does it remind us of the 
fact that moral righteousness is a source of pride which 
is itself a form of sin. 


[ believe that man has the possibility of solving many 
of his most pressing social problems, that history is 
neither a blind alley nor an escalator, that there is no 
occasion for the fatalistic acceptance of any particular 
evil. If we do have success in solving the problems 
created by poverty and the tendency toward violent 
social conflict we will have a social structure within 
which individuals and groups will be able to rise to 
higher and higher levels, in which the common life will 
not frustrate personal life, in which the moral achieve- 
ments of Christians will not so generally be denied by 
their compromises in the world. 


Salvation 








[ believe that God seeks to save men from their sins 
and their weakness and from death itself. Christianity | 
is a promise of salvation, first of forgiveness and then | 
of new life in the spirit or in Christ. The forgiveness 
of God is the natural consequence of his love but men 
must repent before God's forgiving love becomes the 
source of an actual reconciliation of men to God. The 
search for this reconciliation, disguised in many ways, 
is our deepest hunger. God is mediated to men in count- 
less ways—through the love of the family circle, 
through friends and work and the beauty of nature but 
these many forms of meditation are not only inferior to, 
but get much of their own meaning from the mediation 
of God through Christ. When once one stands within 
the perspective which is made possible by Christ, then 
everything else which lifts and heals and inspires does 
so not only more effectively but in the right context. 


I believe that the impulse in Christian life and 
thought which has been called “the social gospel” is es- 
sential, and that the neglect of this aspect of Christian- 
ity has been the cause of the most serious forms of 
apostasy in Christian history. I believe that the Chris- 
tian ethic furnishes the most needed corrective for the 
social perversions to which our generation is most 
tempted and that the sober Christian conception of hu- 
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man nature constitutes a warning against the dangers 
inherent in self-righteous political movements. I believe 
that we can see the hand of God in the events of our 
time and that humanity is confronted by a choice be- 
tween obedience to God and tragic catastrophes. I be- 
lieve that the Kingdom of God is both a transcendent 
ooal and a present reality, that it can never be identified 
with either the institution of the Church or with the 
structure of society but that a Church is possible and 
4 social structure is possible which would be more 
favorable to the extension of the Kingdom of God than 
has ever been the case in the past. 

[ believe that the only satisfactory way of conceiving 
of the victory of God over death is in terms of personal 
immortality. Without personal immortality I think that 
our human perspective makes it impossible logically 
(though it is possible psychologically) to avoid a final 
pessimism in view of the fact that this universe cannot 
be expected permanently to sustain human life and the 
values which depend upon the existence of persons. I 
admit that of all the great Christian beliefs, the belief 
in personal immortality is for me one of the most diffi- 
cult, perhaps more difficult for the imagination than for 
the reason, but I affirm it as the only way open to me 
of affirming trust in God in the face of all the facts. 
| regard the belief in immortality as a corollary of be- 
lief in God and I must make the reservation in connec- 
tion with it that there may be other ways unknown to 
me by which God will preserve the values dependent 
upon the existence of persons. 


Jesus Christ 


I believe in the centrality of Christ in the history of 
salvation. I believe that our ideas about Christ must 
never be separated from our knowledge of Jesus and 
his teachings, that our only criterion in relation to the 
many conceptions of the contemporary Christ must 
come from our knowledge of Jesus. In fact, I am still 
convinced that the greatest contribution of Christianity 
to the world is not the gospel about the resurrection but 
the portrait and teachings of Jesus and that the resur- 
rection gains its significance from the fact that it points 
to the triumph of this particular person known by that 
portrait and by those teachings. I believe that the af- 
firmation of the divinity of Christ is true if it does not 
involve the assertion of absolute discontinuity between 
Christ and other men and if it does not involve a tacit 
denial of Christ’s real humanity. The traditional forms 
of the doctrine of the person of Christ have never 
seemed to me successful in preserving his humanity. 
The two-natures doctrine does not avoid the dilemma 
that the divine nature of Christ either made a difference 
to his human nature or it did not; if it did then his 
humanity was not real; if it did not, then there is no 
conclusive reason for hypothesizing the divine nature. 
I believe that we must follow the lead of Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl in identifying the divine nature with the 
human nature of Christ. What we have is a real incar- 
nation, the revelation of the divine in the human. This 
must mean the revelation of those aspects of the divine 
in the human which can be so revealed—the love and 
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purpose of God rather than his self-sufficiency, or his 
power as creator. 

I believe that the essence of the doctrine of the di- 
vinity of Christ can be maintained if we affirm that in 
Christ attributes of God himself are revealed and that 
in Christ God acted more clearly and decisively than 
elsewhere in human history. 

I believe that Christ is saviour because of the direct 
influence of his personality upon us and because of the 
new forces in the world which go back to his work and 
which surround our lives with saving influences. I can 
make nothing of the legalistic theories of the Atone- 
ment except in so far as they underline a problem 
which they do not solve—the problem arising from the 
fact that in Christianity there is both extreme emphasis 
upon righteousness and extreme emphasis upon free 
forgiveness for those who repent. But the problem 
remains and is only muddied by these theories. My 
own conviction is that we can regard the work of Christ 
in his death and in his victory over death in the resur- 
rection as operative in two ways: one, as the revelation 
of God’s love, even his love of the disobedient; two, as 
the way in which a new environment was created for 
humanity. The world is a different place—the influence 
and stimuli which surround the soul are radically dif- 
ferent—because of the work of Christ. The cross is 
the point at which Christ’s life shows forth its true char- 
acter but it is not to be isolated from his life or his 
teachings. The resurrection is both a symbol of a gen- 
eral tendency in life and the event which initiated the 
new Christian movement. The cross and the resurrec- 
tion together show forth supremely the power of God 
in human history—and also the method of God in his 
most constructive activity, but not his only method, for 
the processes of judgment remain. 

When I am asked concerning the finality of Christ or 
Christianity I must answer with some measure of tenta- 
tiveness but I should insist that if God has other 
“mighty acts’ in store they will confirm and fulfil the 
truth that Christ has revealed. 


The Church 


I believe in the Church as the sphere within which 
the activity of God recorded in the Bible has been most 
concentrated in the years since the incarnation. Not to 
believe in the Church is to assume that what was begun 
was not effectively continued. I do not mean that the 
institution of the Church has not been corrupt and fu- 
tile for long periods in many places but even the insti- 
tution has always preserved the witness by which it is 
to be condemned. I cannot subscribe to the extreme 
congregational theory of the Church which makes of it 
a voluntary covenant of individuals but it appears to me 
that the extreme emphasis upon the so-called “gathered” 
church as against the so-called “given” church was 
probably inevitable when the only “given’’ church seemed 
to be either the Church of Rome or a church given by 
the King or the secular power. We have passed beyond 
those alternatives and we can now think of the Church 
as a social organism which comes from the past, which 


(Turn to page 54.) 
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THE FEDERATION 
IN A WORLD AT WAR 


WAR in Europe and in Asia has radically altered the 
life and relationships of the various Student Christian 
Movements. Everywhere there is fear, and in some 
places there is the expectation that war on a world-wide 
scale may not be averted. All our work in the univer- 
sities and colleges is affected by this situation of uncer- 
tainty and tension. 

We believe in God and therefore must never despair. 
There is no course of human events, no matter how 
desperate, in which God cannot intervene. But we do 
not know the manner of his intervention and it may be 
that mankind once again must pay for its sin and folly 
in the great catastrophe of world-wide war, before God’s 
word of peace can be spoken. 

In such a time it is our primary business to carry on 
with our work of making Jesus Christ known amongst 
the students of the world. No emergency can relieve 
us of that task, or substitute a more important one, 
though our methods may need speedy adaptation to new 
circumstances. But it is surely right that we should 
look more particularly at some of the main factors in 
our Christian fellowship, so that when decisive moments 
come they may not find us as Christians wholly unpre- 
pared. That is the only purpose of this document. 


Out of Experience 


For our encouragement let us recall that during the 
World War 1914-1918 the fellowship of the Federation 
remained unbroken. The Student World was _ pub- 
lished regularly with articles and news from both sides 
of the conflict, annual reports of national movements 
were circulated, the Directory and Exchange List was 
kept up to date, the Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents was observed more widely and with greater reality 
than ever before, and correspondence and _ visitation 
were made possible by the wisdom of leaders of move- 
ments in neutral countries. 

A reading of the SCM in the Far Eastern Conflict? 
will show that in the last year or two the same spirit has 
animated the relationships between the Chinese and 
Japanese movements. Fellowship has not been broken, 
but once again has found its basis on deeper levels. 
Many practical steps have been taken, which have con- 
tributed directly to this end. 


In Record 


The first meeting of French and German students 
after the war of 1914-1918 was held at Basle. At that 
meeting it was recorded that “they had found each 
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This “message” represents the carefully considered 


thought of our most trusted Federation leaders. Pre. | 


pared in substance before the storm broke, it is the 
deep running undercurrent of Federation life. A; 
university life in various places suffers dislocation 
and regular Federation work is handicapped, greater 
responsibility and opportunity will rest upon mem. 
bers in neutral countries, particularly the United 
States (because of its size and resources). Ours the 
privilege more than ever to keep the Federation life 
vigorous, active and creative through these months 
and years-—THE EDITORS. 














other in their desire as Christians to put truth above 
parties, governments and frontiers.” This spirit led 
to the addition of a sentence to the WSCF constitution 
at a General Committee meeting in 1920: “We would 
lead students to realize that the principles of Christ 
should rule in international relationships.” At the next 
Committee meeting, ia Peking in 1922, this intention 
was particularized in a minute which reads as follows: 
“We consider it our absolute duty to do all in our 
power to fight the causes leading to war, and war itself 
as a means of settling disputes.” 

In these convictions the Federation has never fal- 
tered. They resulted in work of many kinds in rela- 
tion to disarmament and the creation of a new inter- 
national order, and in practical studies of the economic 
and political difficulties in different parts of the world, 
where representatives of national movements have met 
together in conference. From time to time these con- 
victions have been restated, as in the minutes of the 
General Committee at Zeist in 1932: “The problem of 
peace goes much deeper than the mere elimination of 
war. The most effective work for peace and justice 
must be done in times of peace.” 

Then at Biévres, August 1938, the General Com- 
mittee prepared its “Three Year Plan” which contains 
the following: 

We must resist in the name of Christ any tendency in 
nationalism to claim the whole loyalty of men: the domi- 
nation of one people by another; and the appeal to military 
aggression as an arbiter of national claims, with its conse- 


quent wanton destruction of helpless people and cultural 
institutions. . . . 


On the basis of their common loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
members of the Federation can speak openly with each 
other about the things which divide their nations or races 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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from each other. And they should continue and even in- 
tensify this work of reconciliation at times when their re- 
spective nations have entered into open or disguised conflict 
with each other. When war breaks out, then preéminently 
the Federation must show itself to be a Christian com- 
munity, still united as the one Body of Christ. 


As a Christian Community 


We must face the fact that in a time of international 
tension we do not as Christians have a common mind. 
We differ as between nations, and we differ within the 
same nation. We differ as to the interpretation of facts 
and events; we differ in the conclusions we draw; we 
differ in what we believe to be the Christian attitude 
and action. It is therefore of paramount importance 
that we should seek to discover, and recall, the realities 
which unite us in fellowship. 

1. We believe that God rules in human history as 
well as in the hearts and lives of man. As Christians 
we do not believe that the triumph of evil is final, and 
that its power cannot be broken. Though mankind may 
pass through the valley of the shadow of death, the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit to comfort and guide is assured. 
No matter how terrible the destruction of human life, 
there is safety and significance for every soul which 
places its trust in God. 

But this conviction ought not simply to give us cour- 
age in disaster; it belongs also to the future. If God 
rules in human history there is an order of life for so- 
ciety and nations which is his, and to which we can 
work. A time of utter chaos is a time in which Chris- 
tians can build, and must build, in terms of peace. Our 
best thinking on international order is required of us 
when all order seems to be lost. 

2. We believe that we must put God first, basing our 
thought and action upon study of his will as it is re- 
vealed to us in our reading of the Bible, in private 
prayer and public worship. While as patriots we recog- 
nize the claims of our nation upon us in concrete situa- 
tions, we must never forget that we are called to obey 
God rather than men. Only as we seek to do so shall 
we have any chance in our national service of being 
free from the obsessions of a war psychology and from 
the instinctive reactions of animal fear. 

Yet experience has shown that, even as we seek to 
obey God, we shall be divided. It is our sin and blind- 
ness that bring us into this division. We cannot escape 
from it by pretending that it does not exist, or that we 
alone are right. We must make up our individual 
minds, remembering that we belong to a Christian fel- 
lowship, and suffering as we find ourselves at variance. 
This is a tension which can only become bearable as we 
pray for forgiveness and more light. 

3. In forgiveness is the secret of our continuing fel- 
lowship. It is manifestly tragic that Christians have no 
common mind on the great issues of war and peace. 
On the basis of human agreement there is no hope for 
the ecumenical fellowship in which we believe. But, 
thanks be to God, there is another hope. In so far as 
we humble ourselves before the Cross of Christ, ac- 
knowledging our sin in this matter and asking for for- 
giveness, we find ourselves in the company of those 
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(It’s the building at the right, under the dramatic looking 
chimney pots) 


who have been redeemed by Christ and are in fellow- 
ship with him. In him, and in him only lies our unity. 
We may be torn apart by world forces, and find our- 
selves engulfed in a sea of suspicion, hatred and de- 
struction; but in so far as we are upheld by faith in 
Christ, and keep our hearts free, by his grace, from the 
turmoil of passion, we shall remain in fellowship with 
Christians on the other side of the conflict. 

4. But the life of the fellowship is by no means 
wholly removed from our hands. We can strengthen 
or weaken it by our action. We have pledged our- 
selves to keep faith with one another at the times of 
greatest conflict and strain. Now is the time to test 
our loyalty to one another. 

We must never exclude from our fellowship those 
who differ from us. This holds for those who find 
themselves national enemies, and even combatants on 
opposing sides. It holds between those who believe it 
right to fight, and those who are led to renounce all 
part in war. It holds between those whose nations are 
involved in conflict and those whose nations remain 
neutral. Although war may pit Christians against one 
another in bloody conflict, all is not lost if they refuse 
to deny their fellowship in Christ. 

But our responsibility for the fellowship does not end 
there. Those who have been redeemed by the Cross of 
Christ are of necessity involved in his work of recon- 
ciliation. We must never cease to remind ourselves 
that our own nation, as well as others, stands under the 
judgment of God and is called to penitence. Further, 
we know that every kind of propaganda is used to stir 
up a sense of the injustice and hatefulness of the op- 
ponent’s cause. Only those who keep clear of hate can 
be useful agents of international reconstruction. One 
of the first requirements is to distinguish between criti- 
cism of particular governments or policies, and general 
indictments of whole nations, which are inevitably false. 

Because of the contacts and friendships we have 
made in the Federation, and because of our loyalty to 
the Christian community which has no national fron- 
tiers, we have a very special task laid upon us to keep 
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the minds of our fellow countrymen open to the possi- 
bilities of peace. Further, we must prepare ourselves 
by study and prayer and by the organization necessary 
for influencing public opinion, to oppose unjust and 
recriminatory proposals. We shall endeavor to see that 
“war aims,” of which we can conscientiously approve, 
are actually carried out when the war is over, and that 
everything possible is done by our country toward the 
establishment of international justice and peace in the 


f ' 
i Suggested Action 


1. Prayer and Bible Study. The most practical ac- 
tion of any Christian fellowship is prayer. It is of vital 
importance that we build up the practice of prayer in 
our Movements, so that it may be our first resource in 
times of tension. In our prayers we shall be conscious 
that we are praying with and for our fellow Christians 
in other countries, so that any thought of prayer against 
opponents will be ruled out at once. In this connection 
the Report of the Oxford Conference on Church, Com- 
munity, and State, contains two sentences which are of 
great importance: “In. time of war, as in time of peace, 
the Church should pray not only for the nation in which 
God has placed it but also for the enemies of that nation. 
li Christians in warring nations pray according to the 
pattern of prayer given by their Lord, they will not be 
‘praying against’ one another.” 
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In the Far East special days of prayer have been gy. 
ranged by the Chinese and Japanese Movements j, 
April 1938 and April 1939. Such days of common jp. 
tercession might well be arranged in other similar sity. 
tions. Above all, the Universal Day of Prayer fy, 
Students (on the third Sunday of February) assume 
added significance when the nations of the world ap 
being torn apart. (Venite Adoremuc I1* contains mate. 
rial for services of prayer, which undoubtedly will 
used in many countries. ) 


As we seek to read and understand the word of Gog 
in the Bible it will often be an encouragement to knoy 
that other groups are studying the same passages, It | 
will be the endeavor of the Federation staff to suggest 
and to pass on, plans of Bible study. But the primary 
thing to remember is that the Bible belongs to the 
whole Church and that God speaks through its pages 
both to those who differ from us and to ourselves, 


2. Maintenance of International Contacts.—During | 
1914-1918 The Student World and correspondence kept | 
the different Movements in the Federation in touch 
Difficulties may be even greater in the future than dur. 
ing that period, but it is of the utmost importance that 
determination, courage and patience be exercised in this 
field. Newspapers, the radio, and all forms of news 
from neutral or unbiased sources should be utilized to 
gain a true perspective of life and thought in other 
countries. But nothing will take the place of personal 
friendships; these can be kept alive, if care and time 
are given, even in the absence of anything but fragmen- 
tary communication. In this case also the staff of the 
Federation, and leaders of Movements in neutral coun- 
tries, will help in any way they can. 


3. Special activities —It is impossible to foresee the 








action which will seem desirable, or possible, in a par- 
ticular country in a time of conflict, but it may be help- | 
ful to make some suggestions on the analogy of work 


done from 1914-1918: 


(a) Relief work for student refugees unable to return to | 


their own countries. (Examples are the work of the Swiss 


Movement and the founding of the Student Movement | 


House in London.) 


(b) Work for SCM members in the fighting forces. 
(This involves compiling an address list and sending news 
letters, Bible studies, etc. as was done by the French Move- 
ment. ) 

(c) Work for the spiritual and intellectual assistance of 
all students in the fighting forces. (The origin of the 
Furche Verlag in Germany was in the supply of religious 
and general literature for students in the army.) 

(d) Publication and supply of literature to help army 
chaplains, and social and religious workers generally, im 
their job. (The British SCM Press and the American 
YMCA found this a great field of work.) 

(e) Codperation with the churches, YMCA, YWCA, 
Red Cross, etc. in supplying workers for soldiers’ huts, 
camps for prisoners of war, munition workers’ canteens, 
ambulance centres, air-raid precautions, etc. (In 1914-18, 
and in the Far East at the present day, members of na 
tional movements have taken a large part in such activities.) 


l"entte Adoremus IT, 75c 
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ATTACK ON 
DEMOCRACY 


JERRY VOORHIS 


DEMOCRACY, first of all, means civil and religious 
liberty. American democracy is a way of life in which 
no man questions the right of another to speak his mind 
or to go where he wants to go or to have such religion 
as he may choose. Democracy means the right of the 
common citizen as well as the uncommon one to own 
property. And it must mean that the right to private 
property in a home, a store, or a farm shall not be con- 
fused with the very different question as to whether or 
not a waterfall, a forest, or the power to create money 
or credit can properly be claimed as the private prop- 
erty of anybody except the nation itself. 

Further, democracy means a government of men 
chosen at frequent intervals by the people and subject 
to involuntary retirement without notice at the will of 
those same people. It means government within the 
framework of a constitution which sets forth basic law 
and basic procedure for making law and which grows 
both by interpretation and by amendment with the 
needs of the people. 

And democracy means equality of social and eco- 
nomic opportunity. Like the ideals of the Declaration 
of Independence, this ideal is one that has never been 
fully achieved. But let just one generation of Ameri- 
cans stop struggling to attain it and the very genius of 
our democratic way of life will pass away. 

These four elements, personal and religious liberty, 
the right of all to private property, government con- 
trolled by the people, and equality of opportunity, are 
the foundation pillars of American democracy. Take 
out any one of them and the superstructure of our civi- 
lization will totter and maybe fall. 

True democracy cannot live in an atmosphere of 
fear, prejudice, suspicion, and hatred. Neither, I am 
afraid, can it survive indefinitely a condition in which 
millions of its citizens are compelled to live in want and 
insecurity. Democracy requires that minorities be able 
to trust majorities, that men be not condemned on ac- 
count of race, color, or creed, that the battles of political 
parties, the struggles of labor and capital, and the rivalry 
of geographical sections all be based on the assumption 
of a common devotion to certain ideals and institutions 
which all, if necessary, would join together to protect. 

We are living in times when the tides of prejudice, 
fear, and hatred run high. America needs, more than 
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she needs any other one thing, strong men and strong 
women—particularly young ones—who will resolutely 
stand against that tide. 


Why the Attack 


There is only one reason why democracy is under 
attack in America today. That reason is our slowness 
in solving the problems of unemployment and poverty in 
the midst of possible plenty. I say this not because | 
believe Mr. Hitler, Mr. Stalin and Mr. Mussolini are 
myths, nor because I want to imply that there are not 
movements substantially directed by those gentlemen 
in the United States. I say it because I know that if 
want, insecurity and unemployment were eliminated 
there would not remain a handful of Americans who 
would think for a moment of sacrificing their liberties 
to a dictator of any sort. 

Totalitarianism has swept over a large part of the 
world, for a variety of reasons. In some nations it has 
always been present. The people have never known 
anything else; they have only swapped dictators. In 
other nations totalitarian governments have been estab- 
lished because of a combination of circumstances in- 
cluding the economic distress of the people, the willing- 
ness of powerful individuals to sacrifice the liberty of 
the whole nation to what they thought would be the 
security of their property interests, and the skillful 
propaganda of would-be leaders. In every case too the 
people have had to be persuaded that, unless they ac- 
cepted the proffered dictatorship, other and still more 
terrible dangers awaited them and their nation. For 
this purpose there had to be atrocity stories similar to 
those employed in war time and the evils of the time 
had to be blamed on someone whom the coming dictator 
would deal with in no uncertain terms. It is important 
to watch for this same sort of propaganda here and now 
in the United States. 


Could It Happen Here? 


There can be no doubt that America has within her 
borders today a number of organizations which are 
committed definitely to the promotion of totalitarianism 
and to its substitution in this country for our constitu- 
tional democracy. A few such organizations freely 
admit this. Most of them—indeed all the important 
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ones—deny it and say their only interest lies in “pro- 
tecting America” against this or that group. And here 


is where they gain their strength. For it is far, far 
easier to enlist people in a movement through appeals 
to fear and prejudice than it is to convince them di- 
rectly of the desirability of either a fascist, nazi, or com- 
munist dictatorship. 

I am not worried lest any group of honest people 
making a thoroughly frank appeal for the setting up of 
a dictatorship in America will ever succeed in gaining 
a following in this country. I am somewhat worried, 
however, when I observe that a certain type of “‘anti- 
communist” movement and a certain type of “anti- 
fascist” movement are able to enlist as many supporters 
as they do. For in many cases these movements are 
dominated on the one hand by real fascists and nazis 
and on the other hand by real communists. To say that 
one wants to fight communism but thinks the German- 
American Bund is a “bulwark of American democracy” 
is at least to cast doubt on the sincerity of one’s devo- 
tion to democracy. To say that one wants to fight 
naziism and fascism but that the communist party is a 
“bulwark of democracy” is, 
equally questionable position. 


upon examination, an 

What we need, of course, is a pro-democracy move- 
ment that will be entirely sincere and simple in its pur- 
poses, dedicated to the proposition that the American 
people are capable of solving the problems of the ma- 
chine age without the sacrifice of those liberties which 
men first learned to cherish in this brave new world. 
And this movement must be so convinced and so cou- 
rageous that it can stand like a rock against the attacks 
of those who, for political advantage, are constantly 
charging that constructive measures to reduce inequality 
and deal with unemployment and monopoly, are steps 
away from democracy. Actually they are its logical 
fulfilment. 

A dangerous tendency today is that of unscrupulous 
conservatives to charge sincere and patriotic progres- 
sives with being “communists” and the corresponding 
tendency of unscrupulous liberals to charge sincere and 
patriotic conservatives with being “ For again, 
what almost inevitably follows is that such unscrupulous 
conservatives will begin to take the very dangerous view 
that “after all the nazi and fascist organizations are the 
best defense we have against the communists” and that 
such unscrupulous liberals will begin to take the equally 
dangerous view that “after all the communists are the 
best defense we have against the nazis and facists.” 


fascists.” 


What we need in this country is more people who talk 
bout democracy and really mean it—more people who 
are willing to sacrifice at least some of their pet ideas 
for the sake of freedom and liberty; more people who 
will fight as hard against totalitarianism of one extreme 
as they will against totalitarianism of the other extreme. 

We need people who will take the trouble to sift 
truth from falsehood and who will refuse to believe 
fantastic tales put out for propaganda purposes by 
sources which seek to spread tear, hatred and prejudice. 
We need people who will understand that ninety-five 
per cent of the people of this country are sincere, ear- 
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nest people seeking, within the framework of our ¢op. 
stitution, to work out their country’s problems. We 
need people who will resolutely determine that the other 
five per cent—to whatever group they may belong—are 
not going to lead the ninety-five per cent into trouble 

Upon such a group, upon those who mean exactly 
what they say when they speak of defending democracy, 
the future of America depends. . 


What We Need to Do 


The task of students as well as of all other respon- 
sible individuals seems to me to be threefold. First, to 
find out and cling to and proclaim aloud the simple 
truth about all these difficult matters. There is no easy 
way to find that truth, particularly in view of the tragic 
conflicts that now afflict the world. One thing that jg 
required is a reading of “both sides” on every question, 
There is less trouble about this than there used to be. 
For “both sides” are bombarding us harder than ever 
with their propaganda.* The search for really impar- 
tial sources of information, the study of propaganda 
techniques must be carried on most earnestly. It is 
important also I think to bear in mind that no human 
being, no institution, and no nation is as bad as its ene- 
mies claim nor as good as its advocates would have us 
believe. 

Another thing we need to do is to find a formula 
whereby we can curb in America the activities of really 
“subversive” organizations with secret memberships 
and secret sources of support which are seeking to take 
advantage of the liberties of America in order to de- 
stroy them. We must find a way to curb such activi- 
ties without at the same time infringing the legitimate 
liberties which the Constitution guarantees. But some 
such formula must, I believe, be found. 

And most important, we must strive by every means 
at our command to put into practice the measures that 
will bring to an end unemployment and its attendant 
problems. I cannot, of course, in this article submit a 
program of economic rehabilitation and reform for the 
United States. The main problem, however, is not to 
find a program. It is to gain public acceptance of the 
idea that our democratic government can and must take 
constructive action which will be more than “emer- 
gency” measures and which will strike at the root of 
the insecurity of our people. 

Our economic problem clearly is not an insoluble 
one. We have simply to overcome by the application 
of patriotic wisdom the mysterious barrier that now 
seems to exist between hungry consumers on one side 
and idle producers capable of producing a great abun- 
dance on the other. True, the application of wisdom 
to the removal of that barrier will require courage and 
a deeper, clearer sense of duty to our country than 
many of us have known before. 

The answer to the attack on democracy must be found 
in a renewed determination to do justice by every citi- 
zen in the land and especially by those who cannot de- 
mand it of us. 

* Nore: The editors would like to caution students to be on guard, not 
only for two sides, but for a possible seven or eight protagonists all ready 
with plausible arguments and all using propaganda whether consciously of 


unconsciously to create fear, or hatred, or in other ways further a spe 
cifie cause. 
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WHY 


| Am STILL A PACIFIST 


.... being a reply to David Burgess’ challenge 
magazine. 
For further reverberations refer to p. 49 


in the October issue of this 


JN A time of crisis the pacifist is subjected to pressure 
from many sides. His position is attacked with rational 
arguments and name calling, while the insistent beat of 
war hysteria shatters the foundations of his thinking. 
We are already in the midst of such an hysteria. | 
hope, therefore, that those who read this article will do 
so with a full appreciation of the environment in which 
they are now living. 

There are two general approaches to Christian paci- 
fism. Any attempt to maintain this position must be 
grounded on a belief concerning the nature of God and 
his way of achieving his goal in our world. The Chris- 
tian pacifist holds that God has revealed himself in 
Jesus of Nazareth. He is a suffering God, broken- 
hearted by the cruelty and hatred which divide his 
children. Since he is a God of love he is ever recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. Jesus hanging on his 
Cross is the most complete and powerful indication we 
have of God’s way of dealing with man. Here is the 
innocent one suffering for the guilty, the sensitive one 
who loves the people, showing his followers the way 
to serve. 

The Christian pacifist believes that the way to act 
creatively is to follow Jesus and his method of dealing 
with evil. Since he believes that God is a loving Father 
trying to teach us to live together in Fellowship, he 
cannot use the way of violence and force to solve any 
problems. Refusal to use violence is a positive practical 
method that can be used now to the end of stopping 
the conflict and reconstructing society as a Christian 
fellowship. No method can promise immediate success 
but he believes that this is the only way to break the 
vicious cycle resulting from an eye for eye philosophy 
of justice; and at the same time it makes possible 
reconciliation because it has refused to codperate with 
the forces that drive men farther and farther apart. 


God Is on Neither Side 


The second approach taken by the pacifist is based 
on his appraisal of history and world events. He sees 
in the present European war a conflict which has its 
roots in the type of thinking that made the treaty of 
Versailles. Twenty-five years ago the first World War 
divided Europe into hostile camps. The great empires 
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were struggling—the one side to maintain its position, 
the other to consolidate and expand its gains. The 
slogans were powerful and totally misleading. The in- 
evitable results of war—greed, cruelty and hate—soon 
were apparent. The pacifist cannot but compare the 
situation in 1939 with that in 1914. Britain and France 
are again faced with a powerful Germany. The slogans 
are much the same. It is to be a holy war, a war to 
save democracy, a war to end war. Certainly, if we are 
to be realistic we must admit that we gained nothing 
and lost heavily from four years of fighting. Imperial 
interests again are at stake in one of the messiest bits 
of power-politics ever concocted. 

The rise to power of Hitler and the Nazi philosophy 
has been largely the result of the greed and hatred 
which found expression at Versailles. To deny the 
cruelty in Germany today or to minimize the effect of 
a barbarous ideology would be unrealistic, but to call 
Hitler a cause rather than a result is a serious mistake. 
The aftermath of the last war found expression in the 
tactics used by the victorious allies to crush Germany. 
There were very few clear-sighted statesmen in either 
France or England who could foresee the results of 
such a policy. Hitler is indeed using force, but force 
is, as he has often stated, the only thing to which the 
others would listen. A request by the German demo- 
cratic government for economic alliance with Austria 
was turned down in 1930, and the increasing burden of 
debts and reparations made Germany one of the coun- 
tries hardest hit during the world depression. To see 
the effect these factors had on the rise of Hitler one 
need but to look at a table of election returns in Ger- 
many for the-eight years before 1933. They are ample 
evidence of the turn of a people despairing of hope to 
a demagogue who promised them a place in the sun. 
What we see in the present European war are two 
sides, both of whom feel that they are justified in re- 
sorting to force: the one in its effort to change the 
status quo in the interest of greater justice; the other 
seeking to eliminate what seems to it to be an ideology 
completely incompatible with the best things it knows ; 
and God is on neither side. 

Continually the challenge is thrown to the pacifist to 
take some action, to recommend some course alternative 
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HOW TO 
DETECT 
PROPAGANDA 





We are fooled by propaganda chiefly because we dont 
recognize it when we see it. It may be fun to be fooled 
but, as the cigarette ads used to say, it is more fun to 
know. We can more easily recognize propaganda when we 
see it if we are familiar with the seven common propa- 
ganda devices. These are: 

1. The Name Calling Device 
The Glittering Generalities Device 
. The Transfer Device 
The Testimonial Device 
The Plain Folks Device 
The Card Stacking Device 
The Band Wagon Device 
Why are we fooled by these devices? Because they 


"Perry? 


appeal to our emotions rather than to our reason. They 
make us believe and do something we would not believe 
or do if we thought about it calmly, dispassionately. In 
examining these devices, note that they work most ef- 
fectively at those times when we are too lazy to think for 
ourselves ; also they tie into emotions which sway us to be 
“for” or “against’’ nations, races, religions, ideals, economic 
and political policies and practices, and so on through 
automobiles, cigarettes, radios, toothpastes, presidents, and 
wars. With our emotions stirred, it may be fun to be 
fooled by these propaganda devices, but it is more fun and 
infinitely more to our own interests to know how they work. 


We recommend that our readers secure the full release “How to De- 
tect Propaganda” of which the above is the introductory section. We 
further recommend seeing regularly Propaganda Analysis, a monthly 
letter to help the intelligent citizen detect and analyze propaganda. 
($2.00 a year). Address The Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 
4O East 49th Street, New York City. 








to war to stop aggression. This challenge is extremely 
pertinent in the face of the present situation in Europe. 
But its true value must be apprecidted. The pacifist 
does not claim that he can go into the present conflict 
and bring about immediate peace. But he does know 
that there can be no guarantee that in this war the re- 
sults will be any better than they were in the last. Most 
likely they will be far worse. There is already talk of 
driving the Germans into the sea, of completing a job 
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half-done twenty years ago. The pacifist knows that 
he wants his efforts to be constructive, that he wants 
them to form the basis of conditions of permanen 
peace. His efforts must cut across the present barriers 
and establish new relationships. The Friends haye 
given the outstanding example of an attempt to do jus 
this. Their peaceful and honest dealings with the 
American Indians demonstrated a level of thought ang 
living which all of our forefathers would have done 
well to follow. They were one of the few groups who 
during the past world war maintained contact and sym- 
pathy with victims on both sides of the firing line. 
Their rehabilitation units fed, clothed and rehoused 
sufferers in Belgium, Germany and Russia. Their 
work during the Spanish Civil War was known and 
appreciated by many. Here is action, constructive ac- 
tion that can form the basis for a new society. 

I should like to quote in conclusion a passage from 
the pacifist report at the NICC session in Riverdale, 
N. Y., last September. It states in inadequate terms 
the feelings and convictions of a group who were meet- 
ing when war was declared: 

“We hope sincerely that while we take our stand as 
conscientious objectors and attempt to live through our 
beliefs we may constantly not only remember but act 
upon our responsibilities to society. We pray that in 
no thought or action may we substitute pacifism itself 
for Christianity. Our primary responsibility to society 
is to love the people in society, even though we may 
totally disagree and be revolted with their actions. We 
commit ourselves to do all within our power to relieve 
suffering, especially the suffering of old people, of 
women, and of children who are forced to bear the 
real hardships of the war. We have attempted in a 
very small way to relieve the suffering in China and 
Japan. We pledge ourselves to work increasingly for 
those in Germany, in Great Britain, in France and in 
all the countriés involved in conflict who will know 
suffering as they have never before known it. We 
pledge ourselves to work in support of refugee aid and 
to support those groups who are attempting to work 
in an impartial way to relieve the distress of mankind. 
We shall work against every step in preparation in this 
country for war and support every move to end the 
conflict and return to negotiation and conference to 
solve international problems. 

“We cannot overemphasize our sense of dependence 
on and loyalty to the Christian fellowship. We believe 
that in this Christian fellowship are the seeds of a new 
world, that it acts as a channel through which God can 
and does reveal his purposes. To keep alive this sense 
of fellowship and of communion with God is the most 
important task set before us. In this dark day of his- 
tory we as Christians do not despair. We have faith in 
the redemptive power of love. We believe that through 
the communion of small groups of Christians standing 
together against the madness of the world, the founda- 
tions for a more just society can be laid. We believe 
that both now and when open conflict ceases we shall 
be in a position to make our contribution towards the 
Kingdom of God.” 
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WHERE THE CHURCH STANDS | 
ON THE QUESTION OF WAR 





ROSWELL P. BARNES 


T 1S seldom that the churches speak with one voice. 
On the problems of war in general and of the present 
wars in particular there are only a few points at which 
one can define the position of the churches without the 
risk of unwarranted generalization. This fact arises 
not only from an existing divergence of opinion but 
also from the decentralization of church organization. 

There are two points in relation to the problem of 
war in general at which there appears to be general 
agreement in the churches: First, war is positively 
and affirmatively judged by the churches to be evil and 
alien to the mind of Christ and second, in its work and 
witness, the supreme loyalty of the Church is to God, 
rather than to the state, and therefore the functions of 
the Church and of the government are not the same in 
a war situation. 

But it must be pointed out that to declare war evil 
is not to say that it is never justified or that the Chris- 
tian should never participate in it. At this point there 
is a wide divergence of opinion within the churches. 
Therefore, we must consider the meaning of the state- 
ments and 
adopting. 


resolutions which the churches have been 


What “Oxford” Said 

Recent official ecumenical conferences representing 
practically all the non-Roman Christian churches of 
the world are the closest approximation to a united 
voice of the churches. They have been composed of 
official delegates from the various churches drawn from 
all nations and races. The Oxford Conference of the 
Universal Christian Council (1937) and the Madras 
Meeting of the International Missionary Council 
(1938) are the most authoritative voices of non-Roman 
Christendom. With regard to the problem of 
Madras reaffirmed Oxford. 


war, 
One paragraph from the 
Oxford Report, printed originally in italics, is probably 
1 - , - 

the most frequently quoted church statement of recent 
years : 

Wars, the occasions of war, and all situations which con- 
ceal the fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace, 
are marks of a world to which the Church is charged to 
proclaim the gospel of redemption. War involves compul- 
sory enmity, diabolical outrage against human personality, 
and a wanton distortion of the truth. War is a particular 
demonstration of the power of sin in this world and a de- 
fiance of the righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. No justification of war must 
be allowed to conceal or minimize this fact. 
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This indicates where the Church stands. War is 


condemned; but there may be a justification for war. 
By condemning war, the Church pronounces it as evil. 
War is not to be called holy, nor is it to be invested 
by the Church with the attributes of a Christian cru- 
sade. However, by ending the paragraph with a refer- 
ence to a possible “justification” of war, it shows that 
the Church has not absolutely repudiated it. 


The possibility of a justification of war in the face 


of the condemnation of it as evil lies in the assumption 
that war may be the lesser of two evils. That is, in- 
justice, oppression, the exploitation of the innocent, the 
destruction of liberty and the disregard of prevailing 
standards of right may be regarded as worse evils than 
war; and if war can overcome those evils it is justifi- 
able. With regard to this assumption there is no com- 
mon mind in the Church. 


Therefore the Oxford statement defines three main 


positions which sincerely and conscientiously are held 
by Christians : 


(1) Some believe that war, especially in its modern form, 
is always sin, being a denial of the nature of God as love, 
of the redemptive way of the Cross, and of the community 
of the Holy Spirit: that war is always ultimately destruc- 
tive in its effects, and ends in futility by corrupting even 
the noblest purpose for which it is waged. 

(2) Some would participate only in “just wars.” Here 
there are at least two points of view, depending upon the 
definition of the “just war”: (a) Some consider that Chris- 
tians should participate only in such wars as are justifiable 
on the basis of international law. They believe that in a 
sinful world the State has the duty, under God, to use force 
when law and order are threatened. (b) Some would re- 
gard a “just war” as one waged to vindicate what they 
believe to be an essential Christian principle: to defend the 
victims of wanton aggression, or to secure freedom for the 
oppressed. 

(3) Some, while also stressing the Christian obligation 
to work for peace and mutual understanding among the 
nations, hold nevertheless that no such effort can end war 
in this world. Moreover, while recognizing that political 
authority is frequently administered in a selfish and im- 
moral way, they nevertheless believe that the State is the 
agent divinely appointed to preserve a nation from the 
detrimental effects of anarchic and criminal tendencies 
amongst its members, and to maintain its existence against 
the aggression of its neighbors. 


Thus it may be seen that some hold that war is never 
justifiable, others that it may under some circumstances 
be justifiable and still others that it is usually justifiable 
when the government resorts to it. But, they generally 
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AN AFFIRMATION 
Of Christian Pacifist Faith 


Sponsored by The Fellowship of Reconcilliation 


We believe that God is the Father of all mankind, that 
His will as revealed in Jesus Christ is universal love, 
and that Christ's gospel involves the faith that evil 


can be overcome only with good. 


We believe that in the Cross is revealed God's way of 
dealing with wrongdoers, and that to this way all 
Christians are called. 


We believe that war, which attempts to overcome evil 


with more evil, is a denial of the way of the Cross. 


We believe that the Church is called to the way of the 


Cross. 


We believe that when the state in the prosecution of war 
seeks to compel the denial of the gospel, the Church 
must resist at whatever cost. 


We believe that God leads his Church into new life 
through obedience of the individual believer in refus- 


ing war for Christ's sake. 


Therefore we proclaim to a world which is once again 
madly preparing for war that the gospel of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ, which leaves us with no other 
choice but to refuse to sanction or participate in war, 
contains also its hope of redemption. We affirm our 
faith that the mission of the Church today is to wit- 
ness with singleness of heart, at whatever cost, to the 
power of good to overcome evil, of love to conquer 
hatred, of the Cross to shatter the sword. 


(The seven paragraphs above are a brief summary of a fuller state 
ment which may be secured on request from the sponsors of this 


Affirmation.) 
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agree that it is always evil. The churches are either 
refusing to give the present war their blessing, or they 
are cautiously and reluctantly accepting it as a deplor- 
able necessity. Those which follow the latter course 
take their position on moral principles of their own 
defining, rather than on the ground that because the 
government is engaged in war they must lend the moral 
sanction of the Church. 
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In Spite of War 


The churches have become increasingly insistent that 
they are not the agents of national policy and that they 
have a responsibility to maintain the integrity of their 
universal fellowship in spite of conflicts between goy- 
ernments. This is a factor in the life and work of the 
church which merits the careful attention of all Chris. 
tians. It is perhaps the most significant development 
in the position of the churches in relation to interna. 
tional problems since the World War—even more im. 
portant probably than the clearer judgment upon war 
as an evil. 

The significance of this development has been ap. 
parent during recent months. Last July, when govern. 
ments failed to achieve conference on the points at 
issue between the nations, the churches did hold a con- 
ference which faced squarely the most difficult prob- 
lems. The Provisional Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches convened a group of thirty-five lay 
experts in international affairs and other church leaders 
to face the crucial issues and advise the churches. These 
Christians, some of them from countries at war psy- 
chologically or actually, by reaching agreement on many 
highly controversial questions and by achieving genuine 
fellowship and understanding, proved that the Church 
can transcend national and racial barriers and hostilities. 

At a time when the world is disintegrating in con- 
flict, the Church is binding it together. It is demon- 
strating that people of different nations and races can 
work together in coOperation and mutual understand- 
ing. That group, meeting on the eve of the European 
war, said, in a memorandum issued to the churches of 
the world, “In the face of the tendency to absolutize 
nation or state and to put the loyalty to the state on 
the same level as that towards God, it is the duty of 
the churches to disentangle patriotism and religion and 
to teach fearlessly that state and nation belong to the 
sphere of relative, earthly values. God alone is absolute 
and he alone has a claim to our unconditional loyalty.” 


Shall We Bless This One? 


[It is too early to report precisely what the position 
of the churches is on the present European war. It is 
significant that the official pastoral letter of the Moder- 
ator of the United Church of Canada to all the minis- 
ters of that church after Canada entered the war says 
not a word about supporting the government. This does 
not mean that the church is opposing the war; it means 
that the church does not consider it to be its function 
to help the government to win the war or to give the 
war a Christian blessing. 

In this country—to judge on the basis of resolutions 
by church bodies and editorials in the religious press— 
the churches are for neutrality almost unanimously, but 
not for political isolation. They are divided on the 
embargo issue. 


Conscientious Objectors 


It also appears that the churches will be more in- 
sistent upon the rights of the individual on the grounds 
of conscience to refuse to participate in war. The 
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‘nternational conference of last July ‘(referred to 
above ) said : 

“The Churches should maintain the integrity of 
Christian fellowship among those who differ on con- 
sientious grounds as to the duty of participation in 
war. They should cultivate mutual understanding of 
divergent judgments, and should endeavor to counter- 
act the tendency to identify Christian pacifism with 
political disloyalty. They should ask of the State that 
no person be debarred from citizenship, or be denied 
any exercise of the right of religious liberty, because 
of conscientious refusal to participate in the use of 
military force. 

During the past five years the following churches 
have requested the President to grant to their con- 
«ientious objectors the same consideration which is 
given to members of the “recognized” pacifist churches: 


Northern Baptist Convention, 1934. 

Disciples of Christ International Convention, 1933. 

Evafigelical Synod of North America, 1934. 

Methodist Episcopal Church General Conference, 
1936. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South General Confer- 
ence, 1934. 

Uniting Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1939. 


American Unitarian Association, 1936. 


The churches are united in their opposition to ex- 
ploiting the needs of other peoples for financial gain, 
in their determination to resist the propaganda of mis- 
representation and hatred and in their commitment to 
the assistance of the victims of war in all countries. 
There will be fewer prayers for victory, probably, than 
in the last war, and almost no prayers against any 
enemy. The new consciousness of the deepening fel- 
lowship of Christians in all nations will save the 
churches from many of the excesses of nationalism of 
which they were guilty in the last war. 

On the issue of the war itself, some American church 
leaders emphasize the futility of war, using the last war 
as precedent. They point out that it was fought, as 
President Wilson said, “for the liberation of peoples 
everywhere from the aggressions of autocratic force 
... for the liberty, the self-government, and the un- 
dictated development of all peoples.” They remind us 
that at the close of that war we thought we had achieved 
our purpose, but that subsequent history has raised 
many tragically ironical questions. 

Others insist that this war is quite different from 
the World War: It was a conflict of imperialisms ; 
this is a conflict of ideologies. Revolutionary nihilism 
ison the march; Christianity is threatened; aggressive 
evil must be checked; the use of force is inescapable. 
Though this war may not achieve justice positively, it 
is necessary to check the spread of injustice. Therefore 
it is the lesser of two evils. 

The crux of this difference of opinion lies in the 
question whether this war will be an effective means 
of overcoming evil or whether it will aggravate evil. 
The divergence of judgment at this point is deep. But 
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THE CREED 
Of The American Youth Congress 





| dedicate myself to the service of my country and mankind. 


will uphold the American ideal, which is the democratic 
way of life. | will help assure its bounty to all races, 
creeds and colors. 


will maintain my country, founded by men and women 
who sought a land where they could worship God ip 
their own way, as a haven of a free conscience and 
the free religious spirit. 


will safeguard the heritage of industrial development, 
technical skill, natural resource and culture which has 
made my country the inspiration for the youth of all 
lands, and | will use whatever talents | have to add to 
that heritage. 


will be a social pioneer helping to forge new tools for an 
era in which education, the chance to make a decent 
living, the opportunity for health, recreation and cul- 
ture will assure the fullest development to all. 


will respect and defend the Constitution, keystone of 
American liberties, which includes the Bill of Rights 
granting freedom of religion and press, of speech 
and assemblage. | will seek progress only within the 
framework of the American system of government 
which is founded on the principle that all political 
power is vested in the people, and | will oppose all 
undemocratic tendencies and all forms of dictatorship. 


| will help make the United States a force for peace and 
pledge that my patriotism will not be at the expense 
of other peoples and nations, but one that will con- 
tribute to the brotherhood of man. 


| will not permit race prejudice, religious intolerance, or 
class hatred to divide me from other young people. 
| will work for the unity of my generation, and place 
that united strength at the service of my country, 
which | will defend against all enemies. 


| pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of 
America and to the republic for which it stands, one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 





probably it can be said that few will abandon their 
condemnation of the war as evil. 

The government census of religious bodies lists the 
following organizations as opposed to war or as advocat- 
ing nonresistance : 


The Society of Friends, or Quakers.. 105,917 (1936) 
The Mennonite groups ............ 116,665 (1936) 
Asn GF WIE ac dn tc dneseeenne 173,349 (1936) 
Brethren; four groups ............ 192,588 (1936) 
Church of God (Anderson, Indiana) 82,893 (1936) 
Chast 8 GOED 6 ccs voc cedactas 433,714 (1936) 
Che gc dsdewwcticnaunen 3,352 (1926) 
Se 4. Sok vs ctinecxsuas 1,600 (1926) 
. G. ca ewkanlnwwe wees. eae ceeee 192 (1926) 
Pentecostal Assemblies ............ 7,850 (1926) 
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right in the eyes of neutrals as well of its own people. 

When we come together to pray for China, what shall 
we pray for, if we are not to pray for her victory’ We 
can and should pray at least for the following things: 

First, we should pray that we may be more objective 
in our outlook in such a tense situation. A war is the 
best breeding ground for emotional biases, prejudices 
and wishful thinking. It is the duty of a Christian to 
try always to see things from the higher perspective oi 
his Christian faith. It is his duty to be so sincerely 
seeking to know the will of God that he may not miss 
a single new truth that comes his way, whatever its 
source. Instead of praying for the victory of his coun 
That 


may mean the victory of his country, but that conviction 


try, he should pray that God’s will shall prevail. 


should grow upon one whose mind is not closed to the 
revelation from above. Fortunately in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, unlike the World War, it 
for the people of the belligerent countries to Sa\ who is 


unbiased 


is not 


right and who deserves support and final victory. The 
vorld has pronounced the judgment and has actually 
taken sides. But even for Christians in China, it 


rorgel 


alert and watchful lest we 
4 ’ 
it i 


imperative that we be 


the many snares of self-will and self-righteousness into 


vhich even a victim of aggression can fall. 
Second, we should pray that there be no hatred tor 
That there should be so little 


he Chinese people who have 


the enemy in our hearts. 
feeling of hatred among t 
suffered so much at the hands of the Japanese, has been 
revelation to neutral observers ever since the begin 
But hatred does 


even if only in our unguarded moments, 


ning of the present war in the Orient. 

exist, espe 

cially among innocent civilians who have been victims 
undefended As 


such a 


cities. Christians we 


we dwell in 


raids in 
that realm of under- 
standing and sympathy that we shall not be overtaken 
by a resentful and revengeful attitude. 


of air 
should see 


True individuals 
may be guilty of violence and cruelty; but they are only 
partly responsible. 
at all. 


men and makes for war 


Sometimes they are not responsible 
We are living in a social system which divides 
It compels men to sin in spite 


who, in Jesus’ words, “know 


not what they do”? 
Rather than hating people, it is for us to create condi- 
tions in which it will be more difficult and less desirable 
for people to sin. 

Third, the number of people in China who are in need 
is tremendous. It is for us who are in more fortunate 
circumstances to do everything in our power to relieve 
this need. It may mean the setting in motion of a big 
machinery; it may mean the saving of a few centsa 
day; it may be merely a word of sympathy and em 
couragement—but whatever it may be, if it helps re 
lieve suffering, we know we shall be doing the will of 
God. 

Fourth, let us pray that the Chinese people be given 
strength to go through the trials that are before them. 
The sacrifice that they are required to make is unprece- 
dented in China’s history. [Let us pray that they be 
sustained by the vision of the new day that is already 








dawning and that they may emerge from this baptism 
of fire a new people, purified and made strong and en- 
abled to place before the world the rich heritage with 
which their ancient civilization has endowed them. 

It is because we can pray on this plane that Chris- 
tians in China and in Japan can pray together as they | 
\V hatever 
may be our faults and limitations as citizens of two dif 


acutally did on two occasions since the War. 


ferent countries, we can feel we are one in the family 
of God who knows no race nor country but is contimt- 
ally leading mankind to his kingdom where alone i 
true peace. 


Keep us, oh God, from confusion of mind and dismay Of 
heart amid the terrific events of the present days. Why 
must the good causes of righteousness and brotherhood be 
50 withstood by evil things and our fairest hopes confront 
costly sacrifice and proud gainsayings? Lo, mankind has 
within its grasp the things that might make this earth beau 
tiful and human life decent and brotherly. Forgive us for 
our sins, save us from misuse of our powers, keep us stromg 
in faith and in courage. Help us to face life squarely. Use 
us to achieve thy desires for ourselves and for the u orld. 
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WAR NEws 
IN CHINA 


Only eight colleges left on prewar campuses! 

National Peking University now occupied by Japanese 
troops ! 

Nankai, formerly best equipped university, now in 
ashes ! 

But they still carry on—a thousand or more miles to the 
west ! 

American students raising $35,000 to keep education 
alive. 

For literature and information: any regional secretary or the 


Far Eastern Student Service Fund, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





How goes the war? 





A thousand miles from Changsha to Kunming! 


FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHER’S GUILD 
This was Shanghai's big medical college 








“Lecture Hall,’ Yennan Students feeding refugees after an airplane raid 
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THE 
ROUND WorRLD 


Spot News 
of the Federation 


Notre: This release of spot news is the first of a series to 
appear regularly in the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


From the Federation General Secretary 


“We have yet to see our specific tasks in wartime, 
but the main task will always be to act as a centre for 
that Christian fellowship which is so real among stu- 
dents throughout the world.” 

“There is no doubt that the Federation is so much 
alive in different parts of the world that it will carry on 
regionally, even if a world office and central initiative 
becomes difficult. At the moment, however, we do not 
see that difficulty coming in an acute form.” 

“It is impossible to see where the need will be, but it 
is easy to think of spiritual and intellectual assistance 
for educated young people who are interned, refugees, 
or prisoners of war.” 

“We must continue to help in the Far East the work 
so splendidly begun.” 


From a Friend in Germany 


“Thank you so much for having thought of us in 
these days of tension. Let me assure you that I never 
shall be able to forget all the human and spiritual gifts 
of our great Movement to me and all your kindness and 
brotherliness as well. That experience can never be 
lost and that spiritual unity never be broken. We shall 
remember all of you before the throne of our Lord.” 


Cables 


To Geneva: “The NICC in annual session sends you 
sincere expression of sympathy. Are with you in fel- 
lowship and prayer.” 

To U. S. A. (Reply of the Federation General Secre- 
tary): “Deeply appreciate message now our Christian 
fellowship will prove its reality —MAckIE.” 











Present Tasks 


1. The primary functions of the Federation as Out: 
lined in its constitution and the Three Year Plan remain 
unchanged. We have particularly to remember thy 
there are still many countries of the world which ar 
outside the immediate war areas and where student life 





is normal. Federation conferences or plans for visita. 
tion may have to be cancelled, but the Federation has ap 
obligation to help in any way it can with the work of 
evangelism, Bible study, worship, Christian fellowship, 
etc., carried on by all Movements in countries outside 
the war area, and so far as possible, in countries at war. 
Every effort will be made to maintain The Studen 
W orld, and the Federation News Bulletin. 

2. It is important, as has been evident for two years 
in the Far East, that the Federation officers and staf 
pay attention to ecumenical life at this time. We must 
do everything possible to keep the sense of Christian 
fellowship real between Christian students in countries 
at war with one another and to supply the kind of in. 
formation which will help toward that end. We have 
before us in Europe, as in the Far East, the difficult 
course of a strict political neutrality which at the same 
time must avoid indifference to the great moral issues, 

3. The situation in Europe will be different from 
that of the Far East since in a very short time the vast 
majority of men students will be mobilized. This is 
true already in France, and is true also of a number of 
neutral countries like Switzerland and Holland. The 
various national movements, where these exist, will 
naturally be giving particular attention to this problem 


— 





and seeking to follow their members and other students 
into the armies, etc., with letters, literature and possibly 
visitation. 
sponsibility here, perhaps in relation to France where 
it may be difficult for the leaders of the SCM who are 
left to carry out all the work for the men in the armies 
which they would like to do. Further, it will be im- 
portant to try to circulate in the different countries 
Federation literature definitely ecumenical in character. 


Other Possible Tasks 


The Federation should be ready to help with specifi- 
cally Christian work among students who may be found 
in prisoners’ camps, in internment as refugees, or up- 
rooted in other ways by war. Whatever the organiza- 
tion that ministers to the physical and intellectual needs 
of students in such situations, it will be the business of 
the Federation to codperate through Christian litera- 
ture, Bible study and worship material, and if possible, 
visitation by carefully chosen Christian leaders. In the 
nature of the case an international body, able to secure 
neutral support, would be more capable of doing such 
work than national movements. It might even be pos- 
sible to establish small student Christian groups. 
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The Federation will certainly have a re- | 
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Bonds of Community 


In Czechia at the end of the Second Republic last 
March an evangelistic campaign was held under the 
joint auspices of the Czech SCM, Protestant Students’ 
Association and Theological Students of the Czecho- 
slovak Church. The theme was “Jesus the Conqueror.” 
Students came to realize the spiritual meaning of the 
European tensions; disillusionment was succeeded by 
strength through deepening faith and hope. The bru- 
tal force which has broken the external liberties of the 
Czech people is not able to deprive the Christians 
among them of inner freedom and steadfastness. Ad- 
dresses by Tracy Strong and T. Z. Koo went far to 
dramatize the solidarity between Christian students of 
separated nations. 


But the Czech SCM is facing today a situation en- 
tirely different from that before the fifteenth of March, 
1939, New government regulations curtail public ac- 
tivity. Under these external limitations the SCM stu- 
dents come together regularly, to read the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, for mutual encouragement through song 
and prayer, and thus to shape a firm base for a new 
Europe—free, just, human and peaceful. 


In the recent past, as in the time of Jan Hus, indi- 
vidualistic tendencies have been very strong among the 
Czechs. But now in the Student Movement there is a 
deep longing for the communion and fellowship of the 
wider Christian Church. The need and purpose of the 
church community becomes progressively clearer. 


In the Scandinavian Movement there is a parallel 
breakdown of individualism, resulting from the stimu- 
lation of recent events. There is among the students a 
noticeable increase of interest in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 


In all European countries the SCM has to think out 
its evangelistic message and methods in relation to a 
student generation oppressed by demands for military 
service, by uncertainty of employment, by hindrances 
to marriage and to security of family life. There is 
widespread feeling that the individual student is in the 
grip of impersonal forces indifferent to all considera- 
tions except the military. 


Andhra Christian College 


In South India, concentrated in the Madras presi- 
dency and in the native state of Hyderabad, are more 
than 22,000,000 Telugus. 
geneous by 


They are a people homo- 
race, language and tradition. Once a 
powerful and politically important people in a kingdom 
stretching from sea to sea across the Deccan Plateau, 
they have suffered disintegration under the onslaught of 
Mohammedan and other invaders. The Telugus are 
now among the Sudra groups, low caste farming and 
land-owning classes, and among the outcaste people. 
Christian missions have met marked success in work 
with the untouchables and the Telugu Christian com- 
munity now numbers more than 780,000. 
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Ministering to the Telugu is a union project known 
as Andhra Christian College. Since its beginnings in 
1848 in the first English school of the United Lutheran 
Church Mission at Guntur, the college had become, in 
1937, a cooperative undertaking for all protestant 
Christian churches and missions in the Telugu area. 

Students are housed in hostels—five operated by the 
college, three conducted independently with approval of 
the college authorities. The student body is co-ed; 
Baptists, Anglicans and Lutherans are present in a 
goodly proportion. All participating missions and 
boards have the opportunity of codperating in the edu- 
cational plans at Guntur. The condition of codperation 
is a contribution of professors and their subsidy and all 
participants may build and maintain for their students 
hostels and each a chapel if desired. 


Under War's Impact. Several student summer con- 
ferences have been held in China, each having for its 
theme “Christians in the Baptism of Fire.” In spite 
of war-time conditions and the difficulties caused by 
lack of funds and migration of the universities, new 
S.C.A. groups have been formed in the National Hunan 
University, the National Kweiyang Medical College, 
the Great Chinese University in Kweiyang, Chungking 
University and Ta Tung University. From Shanghai 
come reports of a “mushroom growth of student Chris- 
tian Associations, especially in non-Christian schools.” 
At Shanghai, Changtu, Kweiyang and Kunming, where 
the students have been crowded into the dormitories 
and temporary rooming hostels, the new pocket Bible, 
issued in Chinese for the first time, has come as a god- 
send. As fast as these tiny Bibles were delivered by 
the bindery they were eagerly bought up. 


Sun Yat-sen University. Located originally at Can- 
ton, the university has twice made enforced marches in 
the face of Japanese bombardment. Now at its third 
location, seventy per cent of the student body remain. 

The first passage was made by river boat from Can- 
ton to Loting. Traveling was under cover of night, for 
watchful enemy planes attacked daytime river traffic. 
vacuation became necessary at Loting, after the col- 
lege had been established there. Then on trek over a 
long distance, through Indo-China to Chengkiang in 
Yunnan. New buildings are under construction; reg- 
ular classroom work was resumed last March, after a 
forced interval of four and a half months. 
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CHURCH and CAMPUS 
Edited by Rosert G. 


ANDRUS 


THE Lutheran Student Association of America, at its 
fourth annual “Ashram,” held at Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C., August 21-27, decided to seek affiliation 
with the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
termed by President Harry Victorson as the “most im- 
portant issue of the convention.” “This action repre- 
sents the most progressive step the LSAA has taken in 
its history,” declared the Reverend Carl Fundquist of 
Chicago, chairman of the committee seeking affiliation. 
“Besides being a denominational and a national move- 
ment the Lutheran Student 
ternational and interchurch. The students have shown 
they are interested in international problems and are 
seeking broader fellowship.” 

The Ashram (a fine term borrowed from centers of 


a step 


Association will become in- 


religious study and life in India) brought together 
nearly three hundred students, faculty, and pastors. 


The registrants came from twenty-seven states and from 
all parts of the Lutheran Church. Educational institu- 
tions from which they came included forty-three tax- 
supported, eighteen independent or church-related, and 
twenty-four Lutheran colleges and seminaries. 

The program was integrated in the theme The Truth 
For Our Day, presented in a daily period by Dr. Paul 
Hoh of the Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, and con 
tinued in small seminars for two succeeding hours. 
After daily matins Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, President 
of Augustana College and Seminary, led the whole 
group in an inspiring study of the book of Isaiah. The 
evening programs were informal, including Negro spir- 


ituals, reports of the Amsterdam Conference, and a talk 
by Dr. Peng-Fu, President of the Lutheran Church in 
China. 


In addition to the decision to apply for membership 
in the WSCF, the Lutheran Student Council took 
eral important actions: 
the LSAA are to be 
Texas, 


sev- 
To the nine existing regions of 
added three more, centering in 
Colorado, and Montana. The general bodies of 
the Lutheran Church are asked to make declarations 
under which conscientious objectors to war may appeal. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Victorson, Augustana Seminary ; 

ment Hahn, Southern Seminary, 
Secretary, Grace Lehman, 


Harry 


Vice-President, Cle- 
Columbia, S. C.: 
University of 


Pittsburgh 





Treasurer, Milton Johnson, 
Minneapolis; Editor of the 
dent, Clarence Lineberger, 
Evanston, Il. 

A Lutheran Alumni Federation was organized to 
maintain and develop interest in the LSAA, in Chris. 
tian education, and in the Church. Miss Mercia Brenne 
of Minneapolis was elected president and Professor Ly. 
ther Stirewalt of Lenoir Rhyne 
treasurer. 


Northwestern Seminary, 
wrican Lutheran Sty. 
Northwestern U Niversity 





College, secretary. 


A STUDENT might well wonder what is the Means 
by which the various churches interested in the rej. 
gious life on the campus codrdinate their efforts, A 
word of history of interdenominational 
might be in order. 

On February 18, 1911, seven secretaries of different 
church boards of education gathered in New York City 
and formed the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
The purpose of the Council was to give the secretaries 
of the denominational boards of education an opportu- 


ce Operation 


nity for conference and codperation in the entire field | 


of Christian Education. 

At the Louisville meeting (January, 
Council, several speakers indicated fields of larger 
service. Dr. Henry H. Sweets called attention to the 
fact that “it was the early influence of the Council which 
guided and directed the church workers in state univer- 
sities where we have one of the great mission fields of 
the world—considering the faculty and students not an 
aggregation of heathen, but constituting a potential lead- 
ership of largest magnitude.” 

For many years the Council has had a committee 
functioning as a national commission for church work- 
ers with students, this now called the National Com- 
mission on University Work, this commission is com- 
posed of the secretaries of the church boards of edu- 
cation doing work with students. They meet about 
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three times a year to discuss matters of codperation and 
methods of doing their work. Prior to the depression 
the Council employed a full-time University Secretary 
who worked with these secretaries for students and the 
church workers with students. 

The National Commission on University Work of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education is a tongue 
twisting title and as a responsible body may seem very 
remote from ivy-covered campus halls. However, the 
members of the intimately associated 
with the student groups of their respective denomina- 
tions across the country and many of them have taken 


commission are 


prominent part in the Student Christian Movement. 
Conspicuous among the latter have been Hiel D. Bol- 
linger of the Methodist Church, J. Maxwell Adams of 


the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and Theodore O. 
Wedel of the Protestant Episcopal Church (now at St. 
Alban’s Cathedral, Washington, D. C.). The Commis- 
sion has been the agent of the churches in making mem- 
bership in the WSCF possible for church-related stu- 
dent groups, and it has been the channel for negotiations 
with the National Intercollegiate Christian Council in 
the development toward a United Student Christian 
Movement in America. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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~ CORRESPONDENCE 


The article “I Am No Longer a Paci- 
fist” (in the preceding issue of this maga- 
zine) elicited a sizeable mailbag of vigor- 
ous kick-backs of which the editors present 
these excerpts 


Who Are the Realists? 


To THE EDIToRsS: 


“Am I my brother’s keeper?” is no question for the 
Christian. The Christian knows that we “bear one an- 
other’s burdens and thus fulfill the law of Christ.” 

Like two sides of the same shield, responsibility to 
our neighbors and loyalty to our God are related com- 
mandments. The one fulfills the other. The Chris- 
tian’s basic lovaliy is absolute, but it must be lived out 
in a world of relativities. 

There is, for example, no pure choice between vio- 
lence and nonviolence. A Japanese plane is flying over 
Chungking, China. Shall the man who mans the anti- 
aircraft gun pull the trigger? No, says the absolutist, 
for he will be responsible for the death of the pilot. 
Yes, but he is no less responsible for the 5,000 civilians 
who will be killed if that pilot is allowed to drop his 
bombs without opposition. Incidentally, psychological 
pressure, which Mr. Gregg advocates, is hardly appli- 
cable under such circumstances. 

Who then is the realist among the peace builders? 
He who realizes that prayers and sweet thoughts will 
not stop the sweeping tide of fascist aggression increas- 
ingly crushing the values which we hold dear as Chris- 
tians. Appeasement in the form of capitulation to fas- 
cist ultimatums did not and will not bring peace. A 
policy of nonresistance on the part of threatened na- 
tions only invites aggression. People threatened with 
enslavement by external aggression should show a clear 
determination to resist. In that determination and if 
necessary in that resistance they should receive the sup- 
port of all freedom-loving peoples. Had this policy 
been followed in the past, much violence and the de- 
struction of many values would have been prevented. 
Pacifists who have opposed boycotts, sanctions, concrete 
aid to peoples threatened by fascist enslavement, and 
isolationists who opposed American participation in the 
League of Nations and the World Court and who 
would oppose an international police force are doubt- 
less sincere. But they have helped aggressors crush 
democracy, destroy peace, spread enslavement and vio- 
lence. 

In general my own peace program coincides with 
that of the NICC. 

It recognizes that to work for real peace in the Far 
East is to work both for the cessation of hostilities and 
for Chinese freedom. This calls for economic non- 
participation in Japanese aggression through the con- 
sumers’ boycott of Japanese goods and the passage of 
effective embargo legislation directed against violators 
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of the Nine Power Pact. At the same time it demands 
increased support of the Far Eastern Student Service 
Fund and more American loans to China for recon- 
struction. 

It calls for an extension of Pan-American solidarity 
through the democratic application of the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. 

As for Europe, we must recognize America’s respon- 
sibility for the present tragedy and for the future. 
America’s influence must be used toward the end of a 
just peace. Hitler and Chamberlain (and the interests 
they represent) made the war. Let the people make 
the peace. This precludes another Versailles or an- 
other Munich. Just peace should be maintained by 
some supra-national union as envisaged by Clarence 
Streit or a revitalized League not killed at the start by 
American isolationism. How best can America use her 
influence for that kind of lasting peace in Europe? I 
think it is by staying out of the war. This calls for the 
abrogation of certain neutral rights such as freedom of 
the seas, an embargo on credits, etc. If we are to use 
our influence for real peace, we must elect a progres- 
sive President and congress in 1940 with the far- 
sighted vision exercised by the New Deal in response 
to Mexico’s expropriation of American-owned oil wells. 

Jack R. McMIcHAEL, JR. 

Union Theological Seminary. 


War Is Impractical 
To THe Epirors: 

All Christians hate war. They realize that the way 
of life exemplified in the life of Christ is one in which 
violence and hatred have no place. They agree, in the 
main, that war is the epitome of violence and hatred and 
that Christians are striving for a world order in which 
love, not hate, will rule. 

Some Christians say that, while they realize that war 
is terrible, nevertheless there are situations in which 
nothing but military force and violence can be used as 
a method of settling the problem at hand. I say, how- 
ever, that war will never usher in the Kingdom of God 
and that the means we use will modify the ends. So I 
think that only through peaceful change and the com- 
plete rejection of military force and violence, can we 
work toward the attainment of a peaceful world where 
love reigns and where there is real democracy. 


In the past we have seen military force and violence 
heralded repeatedly as a means of bringing about real 
democracy and the Christian way of life. However, 
we all recognize that the last war ended with a treaty 
which embodied the seeds of the present European war. 
This war will no doubt end with a like treaty. Never 
does love, unselfishness and consideration spring from 
hate, and the amount of hate needed to wage a success- 
ful war is great. So we see an endless cycle of wars, 
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each laying the foundations on which the next war is 


built. From past experience we can say unanimously 
that war is impractical as a method of bringing about 
real democracy and the Kingdom of God. 

The method of settling controversies through arbi- 
tration is a practical plan. Arbitration, however, must 
be coupled with unselfish motives and a real desire for 
a just settlement. The wealthy nations would have to 
make concessions, for while we have pauper nations 
with their backs to the wall we will have controversies. 
A downtrodden people will not be content with their 
poor lot forever. Needed changes in the world order— 
economic and social, national and international—can be 
made more effectively around the conference table than 
through war. I believe that the majority of the peo- 
ples of the world are willing to settle questions in this 
manner and are willing to give up advantages for the 
common good. We must not think that because selfish 
motives have blocked the path to just settlements in 
past conferences that it will always be so. If people 
are ready to sacrifice for peace (and surely the sacrifice 
would be no greater than that which they are called on 
to make for war) they can make this method successful. 

We have tried war. We have found it to be utterly 
impractical. Let us have the courage and the initiative 
to try another method. It is a means which is in keep- 
ing with the end we are striving for—the Kingdom of 
God on earth where real democracy can function. 

Mary Forman. 

Ohio State. 


What Pacifists Can Do 


To THE EpiITors: 


With the beginning of the war in Europe many of us 
have been shocked into our senses. We have realized 
that war is not brought about solely by the actions of 
power-thirsty men. It goes deeper than that, down into 
the fundamental causes of international injustice and 
hatred. During the last twenty years we should have 
entered into work of peace reconstruction as fervently 
as many of us went to war; but just because we have 
made that mistake let us not make the additional mis- 
take of feeling that it is all futile, that nothing can be 
done about it now. We are only students now, but it 
won't be long before the real responsibility of running 
our country and the world will be upon our shoulders, 
and we must begin to prepare for that time now. 

Pragmatically speaking, we can organize into groups 
to study the fundamental causes of war and lend our 
efforts toward determining a workable peace treaty. 
We cannot lay down our Christianity for the duration 
of the war; we must hold to our Christianity and start 
working now. 

We know that there are even more fundamental 
causes of war than unjust and unchristian peace treaties. 
Before we can hope to clean up the international back- 
yard we must clean up our own. Specifically, we can 
and must stop the mounting wave of anti-semitism in 
this country, for in that movement there is not only in- 
justice and intolerance, but the beginnings of a fascistic 
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movement in America. We as individuals can Speak 
in street meetings and help in the handing out ‘y 
counter-propaganda. Though I know little of ty 
sharecroppers’ problem beyond their terrific need, j 
seems to me that there are many things that need doj 
to clean up that stigma on our civilization. All oye, 
the country there is an unbelievable amount of filth ang 
injustice. Your own home town is often a good place 
to start your work. 

To those who feel that work of this kind is impry. 
tical in time of actual war, I would suggest following 
the example of the Friends. What this little group hys 
done in derelict areas, on the scenes of conflict, and jy 
relief work is, I believe, one of the amazing triumphs 
in history. One way we can help our nerve-shakep 
Christian brethren in war-torn areas is to maintain oy 
Christian fellowship through sympathetic sharing of the 
burden of relief and reconstruction. 

And we must now do everything in our power tp 
strengthen the bonds of Christian fellowship all over the 
world. We must make our influence felt in our ow 
church and in the churches generally. But a glimps 
at history shows us that the Church is a real force only 
when it takes a definite, uncompromising stand. We 
must strengthen our bonds with the WSCF in an ¢ 
fort to strengthen the ties of Christian studenthood al] 
over the world in this time of crisis. 

LAWRENCE L. Duran. 

Dartmouth. 
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War Challenges the Church 
To THE Epirors: 

America’s churches need not be inactive in the face 
of war. They can mobilize for peace! How? Each 
minister who has been preaching the brotherhood of 
man—love thy neighbor, love thine enemies, practice 
the Golden Rule—can begin to make such statements 
conscious parts of his church leaders’ mental equip- 
ment. He can call a meeting of these leaders to discuss 
Jesus’ teaching concerning war and peace. The action 
then taken depends upon the local church. It may mean 
the establishment of a Peace Council to make every 
church organization conscious of the Christian approach 
to the peace issue, or it might mean holding a mass 
meeting, or sending letters to congressmen. 

Some of us think of these things when we look at the 
imposing structures whose crosses point toward the 
calm blue sky. We wonder if the churches will act in 
this world crisis or just drift into war—and then, tea 
years later, condemn the war. We have a right to 
wonder if dynamic leadership would not bring back 
into the church those young people who have left it, and 
give them reason to stop saying that the church is dead 
and that Christ would be ashamed of the church of 
today. 

We, the youth of America, are living in a tremendous 
drama which gives us two possible alternatives—filing 
into a front pew on Sunday morning, or filing into the 
front line for a preview of hell. 

LEONARD A. DETWEILER. 


-_ 





Temple University. 
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SPECIAL 


The Dies Committee 


(This letter arrived after the dummy was made up; 


it seems important enough to insert anyway.—Ed.) 


To THE EDITOR: 

Do you think it would be wise to carry in the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN some word concerning the testimony of last 
Monday before the Dies Committee, in which a certain 
Kenneth Goff asserted that Rose Troiano and I were 
members of the Young Communist League. I can state 
quite categorically that I am not, and never have been, 
amember of the Young Communist League or the Com- 
munist Party. From the telegrams coming in here ‘to 
the YWCA, 
in the press in some communities, is having serious 
repercussions in the YWCA. The 


It might be well to add 


this testimony, which was _ headlined 


same may be 

true in Student Associations. 

that Mr. Goff is known to be an ardent anti-Semite. 

The American Youth Congress is subpoenaed for 

November 15th and we will have a lot more of this 
then, so it might be well to put something in now. 
Rosk TERLIN, 


National Economics Secretary. 





oliday Parties 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


$1.50 
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ARTY programs to cover the year. 

Each is based on a folk, patriotic 

or religious festival and is complete 

from invitations and decorations to 

entertainment suggestions and refresh- 
ments. 

By the author of the 
BOOK OF FESTIVALS 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


oe 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 





AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
| country fields. 


LIFE 





| In a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 

| servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 


of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
¢ 


The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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THE PRESS CLIPPER 


Hitter or Curist. Charles S. MacFarland in The American 
Mercury, September, 1933, pg. 1-10. “The fate of Chris- 
tianity in Germany” discussed by the General Secretary 
emeritus of the Federal Council of Churches. Historical 
background and an analysis of possible results of the present 
oppression. 

Gop’s Corporations. David Carl Colony in Forum, September, 
1939, pg. 99. Story of how “the first industrial codpera- 
tive in America was born.” 

AMERICA FACING THE WorLD. Seven articles in Harper’s, Sep- 
tember, 1939, pgs. 352-412. Analyzing how Americans feel 
and think about the United States in its relation to the rest 
of the world. 

Gippy MINDs AND ForreiGn Quarrets. Charles A. Beard, in 
Harper's, September, 1939, pgs. 337-351. A “best seller” his- 
torian estimates what is known as America’s foreign policy. 

THe Cuurcnes 1n A Wortp at War. Christian Century, Sep- 
tember 20, 1939, pgs. 1103-1108. Statement by a special com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches. 

Frrenps IN Deep. Helena Huntington Smith in Good House- 
keeping, September, 1939, pg. 32. Story of the constant 
Quaker activity in pioneer fields where aid is needed in a 
material and spiritual way. 

A series of three articles about and by Karl Barth in Christian 
Century. 

BartH ReTHiInKs BArRTHIANISM. Gregory Vlastos, Christian 
Century, September 6, 1939, pgs. 1065-1066. 

How My Mrinp Has CuHancep. Karl Barth, Christian Century, 
September 13, 1939, pgs. 1097-1099. September 20, 1939, pgs. 
1132-1134. 

AMERICAN IsoLation. John Crosby Brown in Foreign A fairs, 
October quarter, pgs. 29-44. Propaganda, pro and con. 

SHatt We Tax tHe Cuurcues? Anthony M. 
Forum, September, 1939, pg. 115. 

Compiled by CLareNce ELLiott 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Turano in 


& 
THE NEGRO’S GOD 


Benjamin E. Mays. Chapman and Grimes. $2.00. 

Ever since The Green Pastures there has been a popular 
opinion that the Negro’s God is the glorified human being the 
great actor Harrison portrayed as “De Lawd.” Because of 
the interest in Negro religion which Marc Connelly’s play 
stimulated, if for no other reason, Dr. Mays’ book is a timely 
study; but in it, as the author insists, the popular opinion is 
not corroborated. 

Here is the account of how a minority people make their ad- 
justment in the midst of an unhappy if not hostile social situ- 
ation. For those who are aliens in a world relentless and hard, 
religion is a factor that inevitably is taken into account. 
Whether as an “opiate” or as a resource of social adjustment 
or reform, or whether it is repudiated altogether, religion be- 
comes an important consideration. Dr. Mays’ study shows how 
the Negro was able to accommodate himself to his social situ- 
ation by holding fast to the idea of a God who is eternally 
just and who in his own way will bring justice to the oppressed. 

The author finds that, contrary to common belief, ideas of 
God held by Negroes in the first two periods of his study 
(1760-1860; 1860-1914) contain comparatively few “compen- 
satory” and other worldly elements, and that more of these 
elements are to be seen in the World War and post World War 
period (1914-1937). Yet the main emphasis in the development 
of the idea of God is along the line of his being conceived as 
an agent for social reconstruction. 

3y far the most engaging part of the study deals with the 
changing concepts of God resulting from the challenge of the 
war and the post war era. Here we find ideas of frustration 
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OOKSHELF 


as exhibited in the remarkable line in Du Bois’ Litany of 
Atlanta, “Surely Thou, too, art not white, O Lord God”; 6 
in the negation of Christianity as in Langston Hughes’ Gog. 
bye Christ. Yet Dr. Mays shows that on the whole the Negro 
through the years has maintained faith in God; which faith, 
by the way, has helped him no little in finding an inner security 
in his troubled world. 

Negative comments are of minor consideration. For example, 
except in the summary chapter, the use of the expression “tra. 
ditional, compensatory” seems often to imply (though it is not 
intended) that the traditional ideas of God are always com. 
pensatory and vice versa. The reader should have been giyey 
clearer distinctions at this point. 

Anyone interested in the bearing of social conditions on the 
religion and literature of a people, particularly the religious 
thought of an underprivileged minority, should read this illynj. 
nating work. Ricwarp L. McKinney. 

Virginia Union University. 


UNION NOW: A PROPOSAL FOR A FEDERAL 


UNION OF THE LEADING DEMOCRACIES 
Clarence K. Streit. Harper. $3.00. 


Clarence K. Streit, for many years the Geneva correspondent 
of the New York Times, is the author of this book which has 
excited discussion everywhere. Although the book was pub- 
lished last spring, Mr. Streit would probably insist that the 
events in Europe have made his proposal more necessary than 
ever. 

Drawing on his observations at Geneva, the author gives 4 
sound explanation of why the League of Nations failed to 
achieve a permanently peaceful Europe. He does not believe 
that any league could succeed, because of the very nature of 
the organization of leagues. 

Mr. Streit’s bold proposal is to create a “union now” of fif- 
teen democracies, including the United States, Great Britain 
and the Dominions, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland 
Finland and the Scandinavian countries. These nations should 
unite in a federal system with a common constitution, central 
government, citizenship, defense force, currency, tariff and other 
community institutions. In an appendix the author offers a 
suggestive constitution for the union, patterned somewhat after 
our own. Mr. Streit feels that, despite differences in language 
and the details of social life, the fifteen democracies share n- 
merous fundamentals in law, customs and democratic freedom 


and therefore have more to gain in union than in continued | 


nationalistic anarchy. The “union” would, moreover, contrd 
overwhelmingly the major economic resources of the world 
The dictator nations would not be shut out of the union for- 
ever but would be eligible whenever their citizens desired to 
change the organization of their social and political life to that 
of a democracy. Only through such a union, Mr. Streit in- 
sists with both passion and logic, can the democracies create 





| 
' 


the conditions of order, peace and prosperity which are esset- | 


tial to their continued existence. 


Some readers may insist that Mr. Streit is too sane in a mad | 


world or too visionary for the tragedies of the present hour. 
However much one may want to discount or repudiate his 
message, one cannot overlook the fact that Mr. Streit has been 
hammering away on one of the chief questions of our time: 
How can we organize the political life of the world so as 0 
establish a measure of peace and order that will endure? The 
League of Nations and the Treaty of Versailles have collapsed 
completely; what are we going to propose at the end of the 
second World War? This is not purely a European question 
as many Americans would like to believe. What happens 0 
Europe will, in time, profoundly affect our own national life 
It behooves us to begin at once to work on the problem, both 


theoretical and practical, of what kind of peace is to follow the | 


second World War. 


Culver-Stockton. Greorce L. ABERNETHY. 
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THE STUDENT AND HIS KNOWLEDGE 


Bulletin No. 29. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1938. William S. Learned and Ben D. 
Wood. New York: free on request. 


Interest in this important report, apart from teaching tech- 
nique, centers about the concept of education deflected in it and 
the subsequent conclusions concerning the ill health of college 
education in America today. Out of the mass of statistics and 
graphs accumulated during the four years of this research the 
directors of the study have pulled out a number of conclusions 
which will seem startling to those who have never probed be- 
neath the surface of the American system of higher education: 


(1) The bachelor’s degree from an American college, when 
studied objectively, means little except that the student has spent 
four years in college without flunking out. There is no level 
of intellectual attainment that the graduate can be said with any 
certainty to have achieved. On a series of comprehensive tests 
ten per cent of the several thousand seniors who took part in 
this study scored lower than the average high school senior. 
About thirty per cent did less well than the average college 
sophomore. 


(2) To measure educational progress in terms of an accumu- 
lation of credits obviously is both inaccurate and inept. To 
tie up knowledge in small packages subject largely to the 
arbitrary will of the instructor, to attach to each of these pack- 
ages a certain numerical unit-value, then to qualify a student 
for graduation primarily on the basis of the number of academic 
tokens that he can push across the counter—clearly this is a 
travesty on real education. Particularly handicapped is the su- 
perior student who, given the opportunity, could avoid the 
calendar lock-step and demonstrate through achievement tests 
his readiness to enter upon advanced study long before his more 
plodding colleagues. 


(3) The only valid education is self-education. The curri- 
culum should be a fluid medium through which the student may 
swim at a pace appropriate to his capacities and purposes. 
“Customary procedure puts him to bed like a troublesome child 
by safely tucking him into fixed courses which he can neither 
hasten nor retard and from which there is no escape. ... The 
crux of the process rests in the responsibility of each individual 
for recognizing and appropriating that which will best fit his 
need as he can be brought to see it.” 


Throughout this study there is one debatable assumption which 
will seem to many to limit the value of the findings. The only 
phase of college education which is subject to measurement is 
a student’s knowledge. The premise is made that knowledge is 
of dominating importance in education. At first thought this 
puts too high a premium on the intellectual side of a student’s 
development and neglects certain indefinable but highly signifi- 
cant aspects of personality. However, the investigators define 
knowledge in terms that are so inclusive and fundamental that 
the force of this initial criticism is considerably diminished. 
“Education consists in thinking, in the perception of meanings 
and relationships among ideas which are true and important.” 
The business of a teacher is “not to check knowledge but to 
put matters in true perspective, to explain less obvious connec- 
tions and relationships, to open up fresh insights.” His purpose 
should be to lead the way from knowledge to wisdom. 


One wishes that there were adequate techniques to measure 
the extent to which this knowledge, tested on paper, functions 
in the life of the individual as a student and a citizen. Such 
a survey would probably reveal even more clearly the weak- 
ness of our higher education. But this study of the Carnegie 
Foundation, of necessity limited in scope, presents ample evi- 
dence of the crying need of educational reconstruction. May 
students and faculty members in the Student Christian Move- 
ment be spurred on to aid in the revision of the curriculum, so 
that creative intelligence may be released and college education 
take on greater reality, Paut M. LIMsert. 

Spring field College. 
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SOCIAL RELIGION 


Douglas Clyde Macintosh. $3.00. 


Professor Macintosh, one of America’s leading philosophical 
theologians, enters a new field in this book and gives us both 
a vigorous defence of the Social Gospel as rooted in the teach- 
ings of Jesus and a series of studies of concrete social problems. 
The book is divided into two parts along those lines and the 
fact that the two different kinds of material are bound together 
in one volume is a symbol for the fact that Professor Macintosh 
believes that society’s greatest need is the spirit of social re- 
ligion combined with the wisdom and the techniques which are 
based on the most modern social science. 


Scribner. 


If anyone wants a vigorous statement of the case for the cen- 
tral place of the teachings of Jesus in Christianity and for the 
direct relevance of those teachings to economic and social prob- 
lems, here it is. Against the prevailing trends in New Testa- 
ment criticism and against the whole theological movement 
which shares in some degree the Barthian or Lutheran pes- 
simism about human action and of which Reinhold Niebuhr 
is a moderate American representative Professor Macintosh 
gives us a much needed protest. But he does this in the light 
of full knowledge of the trends which he opposes and with 
appreciation of the insight of Niebuhr in particular. 


The second part of the book is equally vigorous. The author 
does leave us rather confused about next steps in the interna- 
tional situation for his arguments for pacifism and against 
American isolation are both strong. He is not an absolute 
pacifist but the absolute pacifist would probably find more con- 
firmation for his position from this book than anyone else. He 
emphasizes a long-range program based upon world organiza- 
tion and the limitation of national sovereignty. Professor Mac- 
intosh’s discussion of economic problems will give no more 
comfort to the defenders of Capitalism than the teaching of 
Jerome Davis to whom the book is dedicated. After a careful 
survey of the New Deal legislation he advocates support of 
the New Deal but believes that it will be necessary to go 
beyond the New Deal to the socialization of natural resources, 
public utilities, basic industries, distribution, finance and banking. 


This is a brave book with the spirit of prophetic religion in 
it and also a refreshing reassertion of the possibility of Christian 
social action against all who deny it. Joun C. BENNETT. 


The Pacific School of Religion. 
e 


THE BOOK OF ORIGINAL PLAYS AND 
HOW TO GIVE THEM 


Horace J. Gardner and Bonnevier Arnaud. 
$2.50. 


Lippincott. 


This handbook compilation of plays and how to produce them 
includes four plays and a pageant that may be done by adult 
groups. The first section of the book is taken up with a con- 
cise and somewhat too brief account of back-stage action, by 
which the writers mean the problems of actual production and 
direction. Another section deals with off-stage actions, under 
which the authors have wisely included the business side of put- 
ting on plays and the selection and casting of the play. The 
advice in this part of the book is good and the theory is sound 
if groups and individuals will take the trouble to carry out 
the suggestions. At best it is a basis for action and for the 
production of the plays that are given in .the other part of 
the book. 


The plays included are made up of rather light ‘comedy in 
one act, two farces in two acts, and a one-act sketch that 
has a more serious note. The plays are all designed to en- 
tertain and to furnish recreational drama. The book is intended 
for beginners in the field, and as such is of practical value. 


Haro_p A. EHRENSPERGER. 
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NEW PERSONNEL 


The officers of the NICC 
for 1939-40 are: co-chairmen, 
Eleanor Smith, Hastings, and 
Leonard Detweiler, Temple; 
vice-chairmen are Kana Cole, 
Northwestern, and Ben An- 
drews, Cornell University. 

Louise Pfuetze and Sher- 
wood Messner are the new sec- 
retarial team in the Middle At- 
lantic Region. 

Richard C. Mills of Oklaho- 

Eleanor Smith ma and Teachers College 

(New York) goes to the 

Pacific Southwest Region and W. Burnet Easton, Jr., is 

enrolled for study at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

Augusta Roberts comes to the regional secretaryship 
of the Sourthern Division (YWCA) and Elizabeth 
Cowan succeeds Miss Roberts as resident YWCA 
secretary at Texas. 

Wiley Critz, Millsaps and Emory, becomes regional 
secretary in the Southeast, succeeding William W. Mc- 
Kee, who goes to the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, as YMCA secretary. 

M. D. Woodbury goes from the University of Texas 
to the University of Washington and Chester L. Loucks 
leaves the University of Washington for the pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mary Marsh Cuthbertson goes from Ohio State to 
Chicago Metropolitan; Ruth Haines from Kansas Agri- 
cultural to the University of Washington; Beth Pendle- 
ton from Colby to the University of Maine. 

Other changes in local positions are: W. W. Menden- 
hall to Cornell (Ithaca); Thomas W. Currie to New 
York University (Heights); Jesse Trotter, Amherst; 
David Sharp, Massachusetts State College; Grant 
Noble, Williams College; Glenn Massengale, Emory 
University; Sherrod Rice, Davidson College; Herbert 
Johnson, University of Minnesota Farm School; Arley 
Bjella, University of North Dakota; Ivan Smith, To- 
ledo University; Leonard Milligan, Kansas _ State 
Teachers College; Margaret Campbell to College of the 
Pacific; George Marshfield to Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege; Ethel Armstrong, Syracuse; Edna T. Batz, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Margaret Calbeck, College of 
Agriculture, St. Paul; Doris Seward, University of 
Kentucky; Marjory Faw, Colgate; Mrs. Kenneth 
Hanson, University of Hawaii; Mabelle Hardie, Sophie 
Newcomb; Agnes Elizabeth Leinbach, Ohio State; 
Goldie McCue, Ohio Wesleyan; Erma Murray, Kansas 
State Agricultural, Manhattan; Eda Paddock, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Polly Pollock, University of North 
Carolina. 





(Concluded from page 33.) 
is prior to the churches, which is ecumenical, which in 


the center of its life is controlled by no secular power, 
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and which is democratic in its polity. I believe that the Here 4 
Church—so long as it does not exalt the institution 
above the gospel or above the Kingdom or above tf 
real interests of the humanity to which it is sent~ig 
the world’s greatest hope. And there follows a cord. 
lary of that—that the failures of the Church are More 
disastrous than the failures of other institutions. Noth. 
ing makes me more sick at heart than to have the P 

bless the veterans of the Spanish War without any in. 
dication of the tragic compromises involved. I beliey 
in a democratic church in which ministers and laymen 
differ only in function but not in essential status apg 
which is active in the world wherever its lay memben 









gospel. The Church is related to the Kingdom of Gof 
in at least four ways. It is in its teachings the witnes 
to the Kingdom as a transcendent goal. Its area of ip. 
fluence is not precisely coterminus with but it overlaps 
in large measure with the Kingdom as an eXisting 
reality. It is a large part of its task to prepare the way 
for a more complete realization of the Kingdom in this 
world. It always stands under the judgment of th 
Kingdom. 


It is one of the tragedies of our time, a tragedy which 
sets for the Church one of its most strategic tasks, that 
judgment has come upon the Church in many countries 
from the radical movements which owe much of their 
inspiration indirectly to Christian influences. There 
are not lacking signs that the radical movements are 
losing their power through external defeat, through 
inner confusion or through control by their own vested 
interests. The way is open for the Church to learn by 
its own past failures and to assume in the name of 
Christianity the radicals’ concern for economic justice 
and to learn by their failures and not allow the concem 
for justice to lead to the disillusionment which comes 
from a self-righteous crusade which is careless of the 
means which it uses and which puts society in the place 
of God. If there is any one interest which moves me 
most of all it is the interest in preventing the Church | 
from missing this opportunity. | 


' 





I believe in the world mission of the Church as a | 
inescapable aspect of the Church’s responsibility to 
mediate God as known in Christ to men everywhere. If 
have no doubt concerning the superiority of Christi } 
anity to all other religious systems and concerning the 
adequacy of Christianity as the universal religion. The | 
world mission of the Church should be conducted with | 
sympathy toward the higher developments of religion 
everywhere. The permeation of other religions with 
the spirit of Christ should not be regarded as the find 
goal of missions but it should be accepted as one proxi 
mate goal in many situations. But the growth of @ 
world-wide Christian Church is necessary for the de 
velopment of countless persons in every culture and @ 
a community which transcends and moderates evety 
social conflict. 





Note: We are glad to reprint this fine statement from Th 
Presbyterian Tribune, by permission of the publishers. 
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Here are two pampblets that you will want to own 
mediately. They will help you understand the pres- 


1 crisis and are tools for group study and discussion. 


T SHALL WE DO ABOUT WAR? 
SHERWOOD EDDY and KIRBY PAGE 


A simply done pamphlet that is being widely used by groups 
individuals who want to explore the causes of war, the 
ention of war, the role of the Christian in war, and a pro- 
of action for individuals. Get copies for your club, cab- 
friends. 12 copies for $1.00; 15 cents, single copies. 


UILDING THE THIRD REICH 
JOHN C. DE WILDE 


By a Foreign Policy Association specialist, this pamphlet shows 

how the Third Reich was born, what a really big social 
olution Naziism is, how the state operates under it. 
understand what’s happened and why. 25 cents. 


It helps 





around us? 
neutrality ? 
resources ? 


reading.” 


not afford to miss. 


THE ETERNAL QUEST 
WILLIAM A. GIFFORD 


Reviewers, churchmen, and students are praising and 
using this group of twelve worship services which have 
been designed for seekers after the Christian Com- 
monwealth. In beautiful and simple style, these serv- 
ices have caught the social significance of the words 
and deeds of Jesus. Aesthetic and devotional in 
quality. Adapted for individual or corporate use. 
Use them at conferences, cabinet meetings, week-end 


retreats, in chapel. $1.00. 








THE NEW HAZEN BOOK 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND DEMOCRACY 
GREGORY VLASTOS 


What does our Christian faith have to say about the life-and-death struggle going on 
Does our Christian faith tend to detach us from that struggle and to isolate us in pious 
Or does our faith send us into it with greater devotion, clearer direction, and steadier 


In answering these questions, Dr. Vlastos has written a Hazen Book which is “required 
He challenges us to abandon misty idealism for honest religious realism. He is 
forthright in examining our Faith and our practice, pointing out that the Fascist will to power 
is closer to the daily practice of the so-called Christian nations than their professed faith in 
equality, fraternity, and liberty. Here is a book that you can afford, and a book that you can- 
It’s timely, searching, bold, honest, keen. 50 cents each. 





Order these books now! 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


THREE TRUMPETS SOUND 
ALLAN A. HUNTER 


What are the values that count? How does one 


direct his life in times like these? Allan Hunter pro- 
vides fresh hope and direction in this story of three 
men who are sounding no uncertain trumpet. He re- 
veals the power and captures the spark in the stirring 
This is 
fascinating reading and challenging biography. You'll 
$1.50. 


lives of Kagawa, Gandhi, and Schweitzer. 


re-read it often. 











Send me the following: 
cop. of THREE TRUMPETS SOUND at $1.50. 


cop. of WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT WAR at 


15 cents; 12 for $1.00. 
cop. of BUILDING THE THIRD REICH at 25 cents. 


cop. of CHRISTIAN FAITH AND DEMOCRACY a 
50 cents. 
cop. of THE ETERNAL QUEST at $1.00. 
~<niechincllaetatta to this form. 


I am pinning $ 


Send C. O. D. 


Name 


Address ’ snidsttectiaiieeiaa eae rele ea 





MAARCH OF EVENTS 


HIGH LIGHTS 

Bible Study. The renewed interest on the part of 
students in the Bible is both interesting and encourag- 
ing. The New England region at its June Conference 
at O-At-Ka devoted half of each morning of the Con- 
ference to Bible study. Then this September the Na- 
tional Council of Methodist Youth, meeting in Missouri, 
declared that the Christian Youth Movement in this 
country has been “secular and lacking in religious foun- 
dations” and voted that their convention should open 
each day with two hours of intensive Bible study. The 
YM and YW at the University of California (Berke- 
ley) is beginning a course on the teachings of Jesus, 
under the leadership of Dr. George Hedley. 


Joint Conference. In the North Central and Geneva 
region the YM Council voted for a joint YM-YW 
Conference in 1940. The YW at their Geneva Con- 
ference voted against a joint conference in 1940 but 
instructed its Council to “think through ways in which 
it might offer resources for experimental YM-YW co- 
operation.” 


Peace Vote. The NICC peace vote was about as 
near a tie as it could be, thirty-three favoring “‘isola- 
tion” and thirty-two favoring the “collective security” 


Dates Ahead. Two dates that should be written into 
the Association calendar are: The Federation Day of 
Prayer for Students, February 19, 1940; and the Sino- 
Japanese Day of Prayer, April 30, 1940. Program ma- 
terial for both days is being prepared by national com- 
mittees. 


Within recent months a student Co- 
operative League has been organized on the Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters at the University of California 
(Berkeley) and Co-operative Societies from all the 
(The Manager of the California 
Co-ops, Larry Collins, is a former secretary at the Cali- 
fornia Y). 


New ( '0-Ops. 


Pacific Coast states. 





EVERY STUDENT ai &%e 


Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


has practical laboratory training in super- 
vised field-work, either in city or rural 
churches or social settlements. Classroom 
work includes Theology, Bible, Social Eth- 
ics, Church History, Religious Literature 
and Drama, Preaching, Religious Educa- 
cation, Counseling, etc. 





For further information address: 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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More recently, action has been taken at Northwestap 
(Illinois) to start a Student Co-operative Book Stgn 
under the joint sponsorship of the Student Consyy 
Co-operative Society and the North Shore Co-operatiy 
All signs point to whole-hearted support by faculty 
students. It is yet to be known what effect the co-ope 
tive will have on the chaotic book-store situatiog 
Evanston, where four book stores have in the past q 
an unsatisfactory job of merchandising books and ge 
supplies. 

Three-in-One. The New York SCM is prome 
a three-fold plan to co-ordinate student giving to 
ects which the Council regards as worthy of supp 
A letter signed by the Council Chairman and the 
gional Secretaries invites participation in a “pergg 
chest” of $3.00 to be devoted to: (1) the work of 
WSCF, our international tie with other nati 
student movements; (2) a subscription to the Ing 
COLLEGIAN, our national journal; (3) for studentg 
China in their struggle to keep higher education 
under warring conditions. (Good idea!—Ed.) 

Traveling Forms. The University of Kansas YM@ 
sponsored last spring a series of traveling fo 
which fulfilled appointments with church groups, @ 
clubs and Hi-Y’s. Subjects: “Religion in the Mog 
World”; “Americans in a World at War”; “ 
Democracy Work”; “Going to College.” Trait 
student speakers were made available and the “cost 
the receiver” was limited to the price of gasoline for 
car. So successful was this first venture that it is te 
repeated this fall and an enlargement of the plam 
being discussed. . 

English Debaters. Despite perils of sea travel 
English debating teams are expected to arrive in 
United States in time to begin in November an itine 
which will take them to the Atlantic seaboard and 
mid-west. Inquiries should be addressed to: Dé 
Secretary, National Student Federation of Amefi 
1410 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


JOHN C. BENNETT is Professor of Christian Thea 
and Philosophy of Religion at the Pacific School of Relig 
Berkeley, California; author of Christianity and Our Wa 

JERRY VOORHIS is now a member of the House of 3 
resentatives, Congress of the United States. Formerly 
dent of the Christian Association at Yale and Headmasté 
the Voorhis School for Boys, San Dimas, California. 

JAMES ALTER is President of Yale’s “Dwight Hall 

ROSWELL P. BARNES is the Associate Secretary for 
Department of International Justice and Goodwill of the 
eral Council of Churches. 

Y. T. WU is head of the Association Press, National Cd 
cil YMCA of China. 
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